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LOGIC OF PUBLIC DISTRIBUTION 




BHaBaIDSH DaTTa 


the unden iata 


px an enough the 1985-86 output is likel 
to be short of the target of 159 nil! ion tonnes by about 

11 million tonnes. Bv^ with the present levels of output, 
with equitable inter-regional and inter-person.al distribu- 
tion^ no one in India should remain underfed, according to 
our standards. Those in favour of jBood imports argue, 
however, not only for occasional reliance on foreign 
supplies in the years of short production, but also for a 
reduction in the application of resources for foodgrains 
production and the use of the released resources for 
producing goods which could be traded for food. 


The dangers of such a 
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introduced and the available ’ supplies were equally 
distributed ant>ng all. Ibere were occasional reports of 
brack markets and of "teddy- boy" trading, but the 
quantitative magnitude of all this vjas small. The British 
inplemented a very successful public distribution syotem 
in the forties. 

I' ■ ■ ^ 

I' interesting ste^). was the issue of coupons, 
particularly cloth coupons, with a coupon- value attached 

to every article of "utility" clothing. This was described 
as "two- currency" system, under vliich a buyer had to p^ 
the money price and also to pay anothc-r price by surrender- 
ing cottoons. In effect, everyone had ti*?o incomes - a market 
determined money income from enployrnent and a social. istically 
determined coupon income, distributed equally anong all* 

The coupon system gave the consumer some freedon of choice, 
which Was not available under the 'joints" system adopted 
fob meat or sweets* It was not pos.y.ble for a consumer to 
btiy more meat by reducing his consunption of another ra- 
Uoned commodity, but he could buy tv?c or three shirts if 
he refrained from baying, say, a woollen jacket* Tlie 
coup<|n system iieant a limited ^plication of the "expanded 
: cboice" :prinGipi e* , ■■ ^ ; 

It is ' necessaty ' bo‘'’bay all this to bring out the 
f act ^that the- rationing .system .adopted in India was nc'/er .j.. 




as through as its British' counterpart. Basically, the 
Indian system is ’•points" rationing x^’lth specified amounts 
available on each ration card. In the case of commodities 
like sugar, eopierimcnts have been made v;ith 'levy sugar" 
..distributed at subsidised prices through ration Cards and 
"free SfiLe" sugar,, available in the markets at higher prices, 
xhere has also been a throetier pricing system, the ration 
shops selling a small quantity at quite low prices end 
another quantity at a higher price, while there h.as, al'O 
been a legaHy—permitted free market at still higher prices. 
Daring t-te war an atteirp.t waa made to sell "standard cloth" 
th.rough the ration shops, but this ai^periment v/as shortlived. 
At present, the "fair-price" and ration shops supply rice;, 
wheat, sugar, kerosene, r,=pessed odd ^d somatj-mes a few 
other things like soap or exercise books, lor even cloth. 


There are however major deficiencies in the system. 
First, it does not effectively cover che entire population. 
There is "statutory rationing” in big cities, where every 
ration-card holder is entitled to the currently designated 
queffitities of the rationed goods, but in the rest of the 
coo-ntry there is only what is called "modified ■ rationing", 
uTider which extremely inadequate quantities are sold and 
there is no assur-ances that , supplies, will at all be availa- 
ble, There is extreme .dis.cri min at ion between the. city ■ 
population a^d the others* In West Bengal, about 90 per 
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cent Of the available foodgrains supply is usually distri., 
bated through statutory rationing in the CM)a and the 
As an sol- Rani gunge areas. The irodlfied rationing system 

exists irore in name than in effect. The discrimination 
is made harsher by the fact that in the cities the number 

of ration caPds used for drav/ing the st^plies is larger 

than the recorded population, inplying that many households 

have more cards than they are entitled to. 

The second deficiency is that there is a flourishing 
black market in foodgrains* It is so open that it cannot 
perhaps be called blackj it is a grew market allowed to 
operate v/ith iirpunity. Here too the city residents, with 
their higher purchasixig power, g^st the benefit, further 
reducing the stjpplies available in the other areas* Ihe 
si^jplies that reach the rural areas arc sold at prices 
which are too hi ^ for rural incomes and herein lies the 
major problem which is. indepoident of the existence or non- 
existence of the present public distribution system, A 
third deficiency lies in the interstate disparities with 
plentiful^ si^'plies in some states and short supplies in , 
others, with foodgrains used as cattle- feed in some states 
and Cattle- feed used as food in some. 

Behind all this operates a strong political pressure 
from the farm lobbies in the agriculturallY pro^erous 
state s> forcing the g:>vemment to buy foodgrains at hi gh 
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off.tc°alT producers. The sale the 

.... ooc.s ocics to the state governirants also njeans - 

loss the result is that .tods accu..aate ^ In ti , 

gDs7..rnmen.., ’^varehouses. We have the cr axy situation in 

which a large daniand for foodorT ins T'orr, 

, X. -.CL a -ns remains ra satisfied, 

while the foodstncks with thr^ cr)vo'~rno>-+- rir- 

iiu around 

^i_lion tonnes - i.e. more: than 17 per cent of the 

annual production _ and may rise to 3C m'nicn tonnes. 

the one side we are asked to ensure food security., 
through inports, we find the authorities eager to export 
even ordinary qua3.ities of rice. 

It is in this situat ion that the p ublic di stribution 
system is sought to be abolished, replacing it by the 
open operation of the market £or«os. iind here lies the 
^aior failure to understand that ration.ing' is necessary 
both wheru the market forces woultl mean inequitable distribu- 
tion of short supplies and also when the same market 
forces would' lead' to sinuiar inequitable distribution ,, even 
when the sv^plies are large, as in the Indian situation. 

The important goal is to reach the essential supplies to 
the fewest income groups. Rationing of short supplies 
seeks to achieve, this, though actually the Indian system 
has failed to reach the desired ends. But the.re. is no 
assurance that market forces will make food supolies' 
d^'^ailable to the poorest, even when the supplies are large. 


■'ll/ 

'A* 
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It is essentially necessary to recognise the fact 
that a large total supply for the country as a whole does 
not necessarily mean large supplies in every region and 
in every market. The free operation of the market forces 
will Carry the supplies to those markets v;hich contain 
buyers with incomes high enough to pay the market prices. 
It is almost certain that if the market forces are al. lowed 


free play, some states will get more supplies than others, 
cities and towns will get rrore supplies thah the rural 


areas and the lowest income groups will find that the 
supplies are beyond their means. The free operation of the 
market forces will not create incomes for these groups; the 
possibility on the other hand is that an all-porvasive 
market force policy will mean a reduction in ertployment 


(through a wide adoption of CefJ it al- intensive methods) 
and therefore in incomas. Inequality in consumption may 
increase and is at least not lilcely to decline. 

-The basic fact is that a public distribution system 
is necessary both when the aggregate supplies are short 
and also V 7 hen the supplies, though large in the aggregate, 
are short for lar'ge numbers of consumers. The number 
below the poverty line is still about 28 3 million, if one 
takes sinply the official percentages.^ A free market may 
mean an an overall decline in prices in some y-ars, but 
that will be no consolation to persons without incomes. 
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1 . no assurance that the supplies will be larg. 
^very year, even when the irports are large. 

other facts have te be noted here. rlr.r 
-ny be that exactly 1„ those years in which food l.a^orts 

-re necessary/ there may bw- a - r: ^ 

jf - a pruo.sUi,e aemand in the 

inte-mational markets, /jid coo-hnr^i 

marked 

inr,-o,i.nally will not mean the oliminati 'in --F 

>• .ciim.tnata.,m of unscruptious 

large dealers, wholesalers and other Intermediates. The 
■government stocks may be made smaller,, but the pipeiiua 


stocks V7ili depend on tho nro-Fi-i- .... 

opectations c f the 


intermediaries. Dismanting of the public distribution- ' ' 

system will sisply mean a privately controlled system of 
distribution among the public, or am>ng those merfoers of 
the puolic who can pay the prices charged. 

We were once misled info an abolition of the rationing 
system in the mid. fifties under the euphoria generated by ■ 
three suocessi-ve years of good monsoon. But this had to 
be immediately followed by large PL 430 Inports cf foodgrair.s 
fcam the USA (which at that time suited the American economy) 
and rationing had .to be reintroduced. It is e.asier to ■ 
dlsoiantle a system than to build it up again. 


There is however m Inportant Irrperative linked with 
the conclusion that India cannot do without a public 
■aistrlbution system. The system has to be widened and 
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deepened. There is of course the fact that there .are 
suostantiaX burdens of food subsidies. Whi3.e the Pood 
Corporation buys the gr.ains out of funds pro^dded by banks^ 
it gets two t^^pes of subsidies- first/ consumer subsidies 
equal to the difference beti'Jeen the ''econcrrlc cost*' (which 
is much h-igher thaji the procuremcsnt cost^ as it includes 
the costs incidental to procurement and the distribution 
cost) and the issue price, and secondly the carrying cost 
of the buffer stock. Tiie budget for 1986-87 includes a 
provision of Rs.l75o crores on account of ‘‘food subsidy”. 
Thero will be in addition, Rs. 1700 crores of subsidy on 
indigenous fertilisers, .and .another Rs. 700 crores of 
subsidy of ixtported fertilisers. The total V7ill be reduced 
by about Rs.400 crores because of the increase in issue 
price before the budg.st. 

Still, the amounts are large. The question of. 
fertiliser subsidy ought to be examined throughly, and 
there is an urgent need for scrutinising the distribution 
cost, which (witlxjut provision for storage and transit 
losses) now comes to Rs.50.59 per quintal. Some consumer 
©tibsidy is hcwever unav^oidable in the Indian economy and 
in fact the tot ci budgetary sv^port for this will increase 
if there is a large- scale expansion of the public distribu- 
tion system. But the increase in cost will not necessarily 
be proportional to the increase in Sc^es, because some 
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econorrles of scale can be easily secured in handling and 
storage charges and also in freight. There is also the 
fact that the carrying cost of large undistributed stocks can 
be minimised by a wider distribution scheme. 

It is good to see that the se\^enth plan states clearly 
that “the public distribution system, is recognised as a 
parmanaat feature of the strategy to control prices, reduce 
fluctuations and achieve an equitable distribution of 
essential goods". It also recognises the need for ''regional- 
ly necessary" additions to the list of seven basic corrmod- 
ities now covered (wheat, rice, sug^, inpcrted edible oil, 
kerosene, soft coke and controlled cloth) by the ration 
shops or fair price shops. The expansion of the puoUc 
distribution system has a3.so been made "an irrporte.nt point 
of action" in the revised twenty-point programme. One will 
agree wholeheartedly with the Planning .aammission that the 
number of fair price snops should be increased in , tne 
"hitherto under- served and un- served areas" and that the 
main thrust of expansion is in the rural areas with special 
attention to remote and inaccessible areas, so that tne 
public distribution system becomes s^^pl ementary to the 
poverty alleviation programme. 

one feels disheartened when tliere .are reports of 
the government being advised (not certainly by the Planning 
ConmLssion) to throw the distribution of foodgrains open 
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tu the market system. Th'^r"- -.t-o 

tha Cormtsslon and of induot'no ' 

. for Short nnrio 

one can easily gues where these expo^t-^ wn i " ' " 

rubTTn -v 4- . . Will come from. The 
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irst and to covert the oth-'-r 
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pr.o-oriented econometricians, we sh^U r- 4->, 

/ .-v b.iaix reach the next 

decade with insuperable nroblams in hand one , • '• 

un nancl. One big mistake 

can cause the p.»pie nntold sacrifices and suffering. 


30ijRCE:_ Business Standard, 

Tuesday 29, July, 1986 







THE Major Issues in public distrieution ststem in India 

r ■ 

\ 

BY . 

K.N. KABRA & ANII/G^ ITTYSRAH 

The public DivStribabion Syst^ (F.D. S.) is visualised 
both as an ahti-infla'clonary. measure arid as an anti - 
poverty measure. In .the anti-inflationary sense its main 
thrust is to provide i.nflation~protected supplies of some 
selected essential cosuTiodities to thp con sum -^rs. In this 
Sense, the P. D. s. strives to., .sc ftsn the hardships caused 
by inflation which leads to the erosion of purchasing 
power, particularly in the hands of the fixed income group 
or those who are 'pricetabers'. The P.D. 3 . is not designed 
to generate additional purchasing power into the hands of 
the poorer sections^t . , It, hovrever, helps to maintain tie 
real value of the purchasing power available to tb:e poorer 
sections. In thJ.s- sense, its impact is similar to that 
of any conventional poverty-alleviation measures. 

In this chapter :...we begin- our discussion by specifying 
the conditions which-' may enable the P.D.s. to serve its 
anti -inflation and anti— po-verty- objectives, since the 
■p.D.s. is -a part of' the National -Pood policy, section II 
is devoted to specifying certain macro-level conditions for 
the fulfilment of the twin objectives, specially if the 
policy of target group orientation is to be introduced. 

Prom this, wa move on to section III to discuss the impli- 
cations for the organisation of the P.D.S. if it is also 
to serve two additional objectives, viz, -price stability 
with raspeict to all essential comnodities and such a Vide 
coverage of the P.D.s. supplies as to prottct the purchasing 

power of every consumer's money Income . 

* u niike'" other '' 'an tl"-poy erty programmes v/hich by do.£ng so 
may create an, inflationary situation if certain assured 
supplies are not made available; in this distinct -sense 
the P.D.S. seems to more effectively combine thi- two 
objective of price control and poverty allevation. 
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aevotad some implications Of ' he pravailing P.D^'s in .- 
-Liid.a which grants a near universal ‘access to the P.D.s. 

without a conimerisurate level of supplio:s and with 3 low 
find fregaently variabl a per capital entitlenient. pxcm this 

we proceed in section v to present.a simple rnod-^l of tbj 
functioning of the PtD.s. which shows the scouence of 
effects which arises if the conditions with respect to 
iiacro-f actors, administrative afrangera-ants, retail outlrt 
and consumers are not conducive to the fulfilment of an-:- 
inflation .»d antl-pOTerty aiiv.s of the P.D.s. Wc oonolu'de 

n aie _ast sKtion by specifying th.„ hypotheses for our 

study* 
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fy.. p -f ^ti-inflation and anti-poverty thrust of 

o...: P.D.O. cannot be tak« to be axloraatic or autom. 

It rs based on so.e i'»P°«ant underlying assucaptions.' ■'';om. 
-'bso important assumpUons are as follows: - 

relatively ^ 

sec-nons or society. 

^ ^^Pply of essential comrnoditips under +-h- d n r- 

..ire adequate to meet a laro- P.DeS. 

consumption demand of th^ rr>r^,tiv^i\r 
. 30cit;.ty, which met,nc: >v, +■' tc poor sr-ction of 

c^odlkssiSrs'S^^^Jrau^? 

ably large portion of the dem-ird ^uason- 

are -satisfied bv the p commodities 

this condition can the'p’S*- fulfilment of 

income offset on LcSfnt'oi iorsS'^IP rschonable rsel 
, contrast to high and risinc m?!^v ppxces in 

^ales have to 'be ' a rSsoSSbly d««nt'n;?; 

' requirements of each family. ' 

reasons. First, this is hSw a SLon-bi r i ^ 
consumption c^n be e ^®^^?^able level of 

s«o„d, an ade-^aSs r“i™ 

defraying the r.->a2 co?ti f^* V f essential fcr 
Price Shop, (F.p.s.).^ o.-«, ailed in approaching a Fair 
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3. It. means tha't, at the macro -lev el, total PpD.S. 
supplies have to be a x'easonably large part of 
total cpreal output in the country to be abl s to 
discharge the task of prcteeting the purc’iasing 
power of the poor m--'n's .tnccrae by acting as e 
supplement to the tnark----t and thus contribute to 
poverty alleviation, 

4. In order to enable the picor sections wirh sticky 
incomes to ,=iv.,il of thr- P.D,S. supplies, there- has 
to be, a systematic method of idtwrtifiJ'ing them ;ysd 

- issuihg them^with ration ’Cards .in a corivaiient’’'raeriner. 
The rablori card is a kind of gat.-way to obt.aining 
access to the P.:d.s. It is important that all the 
membe-rs of the fainily are i.ncludod .in th ration 
Card .and the procedure for making ration cards takes 
into accourxt social (and econoraic situation and status 
of ' the relatively poor sections who, in the mral 
areas, may be c^ite remote from the agencies issuing 
ration cards, and in the urban' areas may not have 
such a place to reside as may satisfy the legal 
regai r e:n ants of a house address, 

5. The P.D.S. prices have to be comparatively lower 

than the open market prices and have to be stablp 
over a relatively long period of . The P. D. 3, 

is a part of the n(ational food and agricultural 
policy. One of its components is co— ensure reason- 
able incentive price, as determined by the agricul- 
tural prices and Costs Commission, by m.~a.ns of 
procu.rement operations. p.i:ocurp,n9nt prices are 
expected to lact as floor level support prices. The 
price to one Gonsumsrs of P.D.S. supplies has to be 
procurement price plu s administrative overheads 
and transport cost, "’since these ebditions make the; 
food prices ' too hi^, for the poor masses, a certain 
subsidy is given and , and' p.D.S. prices a're fixed r 

, at -a lov/ level. If prceursment prices for cereals 
really -become the floor prices, tiie P.D.S, prices, 
incorporiating an el ';ment of subsidy v?ili be lower 
than’, the mark^-t -prices. Since prccur. ament prices 
are paid for the Cfe:reals..'Of flair and avarfagtr 
giali’^ the p.D.S. attracts rel a tivtily poorer quality 
..supplies. Relatively superior -^lalities reach tVie 

... Open market an, d fetch higher prices. Thus th© P.D.S. 
supplies, albeit relatlyely .inferior in giisality, 
bec.ome .relatively low. price- and subsidy policy. 
However, ’ the entire arrangc^m.-rnt is cependent on 
procurement price in’ effect becoming the nilnimum 
price, Howev.-=r, if pzrocur ■ament prices fail to 
become the floor lRy;el;.,pric.es in th-? dp»n (free) 


'.v-r'n the Pc D»S. , prices, particul'-irly in years of 
mnip..:;r crop. That is if the policy of ensuring 
incentive prices to the gro’-Ters through pra- 
annour cfcl procurevnent price fails to bcconie 
operational, the P»D.s '. prices .may not at times 
remain lower than market prices. ThJ.s removes 
the basis of ths P.D.S. as the damand 'for its 
supplies would dry up on account of a combination 
of pricckand cjiality factors. 

It may be suggested that drying bp or ^weakening of 
the demand for the P.D. 3. supplies as a , result of 
lower raarket-p rices should cause no concern, as the 
purpose of low-priced supplies is in -any case m&t. 
This is a misleading and' on e-si d©:l view. Food 
policy is an integrated package deeling with 
production, distribution, incentives add availability 
to each section and region. Origins of the P.D.S. 
are connected with incentive price policy for farm 
produce cons egu oat to the introduction of the 
' Gre<ai Revolution' package. Denial of procurement 
prices to the farmers may for a while do av?ay with 
the need for the P.D.S. tut results in denial of 
incQitive price to the agriculturists. This is 
likely to invite scaicities and. high and rising 
prices with renewed vigour at a later stage. in the 
face of such redoubled need for the P.D.S. , internal 
supply lines for the P.D.S. would not be availabl 
T'tus P.D.S. has to be a stable, on-going phenomoion 
r,:.." not just a short-run, t^%)orary phenomenon, 

.'rls recjiires that the farmers must receive the 
procur^nent price and tiiers should be minirtaim addi- 
tions to it order to arrive at P.D.S. issue price 
for the consumers, which has to be at a level lower 
than the market price. 

The distribution system has to have a large number 
of suitably located outlets enabling those who intend 
to buy their essential requirements^ from the P.D.S. 
source to do so without incuri'ing any undue real or 
monetary cost (including the real cost of inconveni- 
Qice of various types). If there are high real and 
monetary costs involves in obtaining the P.D.S. 
supplies, they may wipe-out the difference between 
the open market prices and the P.D.S. issues prices. 
In order to meet this requirement, it is essential 
that^ the^ following aspects are taken care of 'while 
instituting a .suitable network of P.D.S. supply 
outlets, generally called- fair price shops. 
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(a) Aopropria-te location and siae' of shops which 
arc not over-loaded with c'ustomc:cs or stocks. 

(b) Manpgrment and operation of the F.P.s. by such 
people v/ho Can provide, convenient and ef recti vc- 
servxces of retailing the right eja anti ties ro 
'which the consuraers are entitled at price- 
fixed hr/ the Gcvemnient. 

(c) The shops reinain open on specified days and 
during fixed hours. 

(d) The shops are regularly well-stocked, which 

might entail , that the F.F.S. maintains a safe 
level of Inventory for meeting various contin- 
gencies, . 

(e) The periodicity of purchase permitted under 
the scheiri© cf theaP.D. s. be aich that it 
corresponds with the flow and replenishment 
of purchasing power in the hi.y;'ids of the 
consumers, 

(f) - The quality of the goods supplitKl is of fair 

average quality and in correspoddence with the 
price charged. The goods have to be hygienic 
and should carry an assurarice that adulter- 
ation has not takes place, 

(g) In order to give the consumer a fair decree 

of assurarice that the supplies are regularly 
available as aisd required, it is ess«aitial 

that, the shopkeeper 'and ciistributlon channels 
are assured of adequate tum-cver with 
reasonable margins taking into account the 
cost of distrlbutipn and the norutal rates of 
return for comparable activities. In tlais 
connection, itunjay be noced that if emphasis 
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is given to higher margins without taking into 
account an adegrats level of turo— over, it may 
turn-out to be counter-productive for the viabi- 
lity of F.P.S, This is because the higher the 
level of margins allowed, the lASSver the prbe- 
difference between the P.D.S. issue prices ;.nd 
market prices, leading to diversion of demand 
away from the P.D.S. This reduces tum-over 
and gross income of F.P.S. 


The assumptions , we have listed above are of critical 
iraportance for ensuring the fulfilment of the objectives 
of the P.D.S. as a poverty— alleviation measure in an 
inflationary context. It is also implied by these 
assumptions that it may not be appropriate to automatically 
eouate the lifting of stock by F. P.S. o\-rtters with off- 
take by consumers , presently the figure for the P.D.S. 
offtake by consumers are treated to be the same as are the - 


(ju anti tites lifted by or delivered to F. Pi D,*S from th- 
wholesale soume of supply set-up by the Government, The 
assumption appeared to be that since at the time of 
ri^lenis’ning the stocks, the F.P.S, owners get these 
record regarding supply to consumprs varified by the 
Civil Supply Authorities and there also being in operation 
thv snforcem^it staff of the Civil Supply Department who 
make periodical checking of the F. P.s., the (giantities 
coll -c ^--^d by the P.PwS. are actually delivered to the 
' This as sanction in^ lies that even without 

nscessarily creating objective conditions in which the 


consumers can have a fair and reasonable opportunity of 
accjiiring access to the P.D.S. supplies, the administra- 
tive procedure of issuing fresh stock replenishroent and 
inspections can ensure that neither the access is parti- 
ally or fully blocked/, nor the P.D.S. supplies are/' 
diverted to unauthorised users.’: Hence, wb' have given 
greater emphasis to the creation of objective conditions 


which caa^eEisure. -access; to. the P.D.S. supplies to the poor 
secfcioP's. of society as coinparei to .e^iolusive reliance on 
ads^ipistra.tive p.rccedure-s and controls, Howevexh this is 
not to , depy the role fep. adiriinistrativ.-; arrangeraent for 


delivering the .-stoch; after proper chsek-up and the deter- 
rance provided by methods of periodic or surpzise 


inspections, ; 


II 

In order to ensure ’that the P.D.S. is able to achieve 
its objectives of insulating the relatively poorer ones 
^rom the eff^ts of constantly rising prices and this 
help alleviate poverty# is essential to ensure (in 
addition to the assuirptiohs" discussed above) the fulfilment 
of certain macro-level implications of this schOTe. 

: The total number of people who- have to be provided 
.with inflation— p3X> tee ted supplies arc# by arr^ j.t^nT<-r)n.i ng, 
■about half' of the country ' s 'pcpiiiation. If the p.p.o. is 
aimed at ralatively poor people# > at least the minimum 
nutritional requir^ents of cereals have to be supplied 
tp them, ■ It is clear that the P.D.S. supplies have to be 
of a very sizeable order and much larger thah the presait 
offtake level (See Table 1)' Given the present limited 
size of the P.D.S. Supplies (See Table 2) and largely 
non-differentiated and practically universal coverage 
of the P.D.S.# it”’follows that the c^ability of the P.D.S 
to meet its twin-objective becomes seriously impaired. 

The P,D*S, is only one component of the present 
^stem of meeting the consunption re<^iire’‘ient of essential 
cereals and sugar in the country. This kind of informal 
rationing with near universal coverage is a suppl@TiQit 
to the relatively larger open uncontrolled market in the 
dual market for cereals and sugar. The dual market 
operates in addition to the extensive systen of self- 




provisioning by a large number of faJOTers with viable 
:! '-ad-holdings. There are some sections of the socle 
both in rural and urban areas and in organised and 
i: a raanlsed sectors, who have a better capacity to obtain 
-ogairsnents of cereals and sugar from the open, 
uncontrolled market on account of their economic status 
and the market relations which make them the beneficiaries 

. -i- 

of an inflationary economy. These "price- givers” can 
easily be identified on the basis of established 
theoretical insights abod't the working of the, inflationary 
processes, ' " ' \ " 

On the basis of the already existing macro economic 
data for the Indian economy, one can arrive at reasonable 
estimates of the population capable of meeting its needs/ 
demand from the uncontrolled segment of the dual market on 
account of its relatively stronger economic position which 
is further str^gthened by inflationary redistrilxition. 
Similarly, the viable ah# surplus farmers (with Operational 
..and-holdings of two standard hectares and above) may well 
ba left to depend on a combination of seif -provisioning 
and uncontrolled market, 


■ 'I' 'e residual popul.ation becomes wprse off as-,: a result 
' i- . . ;.ribu tipn,. un leashed by a sustain ed in fl ation. 
However, some of the sections from among the inflation- 
hit, thcugh th^ receive contractual fixed incomes, have 
a relatively comfortable level of income and/or their 
incomes are more oir less inflation-indexed. It may be 
suggested that the neutralisatipn .of inflation is 
inadegiate and delay el and. hencp ihe. need for giving 
th^ access to inflation-protected p.D.S,. '.supplies. 

It can also be argued that supplying essential goods 
at fixed prlyes and calouiating the cost of living index 
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TAESDE •> I 

QFFT;aK'B ..OF CEREALS* 'Atro NET AVAIL ABII.IT^r I H IMD La 

( 1967 -68) 

Y ear Offtake Percentage Net avail a 

change in bilily 
offtake over 
' ■ previous 

year 


! 

' OOOtonnes 



'000 tonnes 


1967 

13166 



7 387 1 

17 ..82 

1968 

10 221 

(-) 

22, 37 

86807 

11.77 

196» 

9 385 

(-) 

8.18 

856 2?5 

10.96 

1S?7 0 

8841 

(-) 

5.80 

89494 

9.67 

197 1 

7816 

(-) 

11.59 

94311 

8, 28 

1?7 2 

1047 3 


33.99 

96 218 

10.88 

197 3 

"1140Q 


8.85 

887 94 

12.85 

197 4 

10378 

(-) 

5.9< 

97 142 

11.10 

197 5 

10903 , 


5.06 

89335 

12. 22 

197 6 

88 9t ■ 

(-) 

27, 2 

10 2084' 

8.71 

1?77 

11315 


27.80 

99391 

11. 38 

1978 

9843 

(-)■ 

13.01 

110 225 

f.93 

1^5 

11423 


16.05 

114199 

10.7 4 

1980 

147 25 


28. 91* 

101418 

14,52 

1981 

12702 

(-) 

13.53 

1148 6 5 

11.06 

198 2 

14420 


13.53 

10687# 

13.49 

198 3 

14613 


■ 1.34 

, 10 328# 

14. 15 

Ger 

eals includes Wheat, 

|lic e & Coarse Gr 

ains. 

source 

; Bulletin 

on 

■food statistics 1968, 

197 0, 197 4, 1976, 


and clata 

, froiti the 

Mni'fetry of Food 

and Civil 


Supplies, GDI. 


PoD. S. Offtake 
as percentage 
of net availa- 
bility 
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on' the basis of fixed prices is a preferable alternative to 
letting these people with sticky money income rely on 'tlte 
uncontrolied market. 

D^ending on whether the P.D.s. is viewed as a policy 
instrument for 'protecting the meagre incomes of the poorer 
sections alone or is al-so viewed as a method of preventing 
-the erosion of .the purchasing power of sticky , contracfcs-tal 
income groups# one has' to ■•take a decision about the level of 
contractual fixed incomes which are to be given access to 
the P.D. S. siapplies. Id' general, it may bs suggested that 
insulating a part of- the consumption out of wage and seilary 
incomes from inflationary price rise is better thaii its 
neutralisation in monetary terms. Thus is the P.D.s. is 
to specially focus upon the poverty group in the country, 
it would tend to follow that;- 

i) The overall size of the P.D.S. has to be commensurate 
with the size of the population treated as the poverty- 
group, and people wiltdi fixed monetary income; 

ii) the size of overall PiD.S. supplies would also depend 
on the propor-tion of the essential consumption of the 
poorer ones which is sought to be insulated from 
rising market prices (this determines the commodity 
cover»gre of -the P.D.S. and the size of per-capita/ 
per faf^ly entitlements of the chcsoi P.D.S, 'iSasket 
of goods) t 

iii) the se::tions of the population who have better access 
to uncontrolled markets and/or self-provisioning on 
account of their being -the beneficiaries' of infla'^:d.on 
need not be covered hy "the P.D.S, if a dual market 
systePi is to operate. ' If the entire wholesal-e trade 
in foodgrains is -to be nationalised, a P.D.S. vdth 
universal coverage becomes not only imderstandable 
tut perhaps essential as well. But twing.to bring 
every -one unde r the P.D.S. while leaving^the bulk of 
the supplies of cereals with the market is to leave 
the choice of actual- beneficiaries of P.D.S. to the 
market forces and the- -Dowarful groups - in society . 


The size of the p.d.S- supplies (either in abso lute 
terms or as a proportion of n*:^., output) has to be related 
to the size of annual procur^ent, buffer stocks on hand^ 
permissible rate Of stock depletion and possibilities of 
suppl^entation/depletion by vjay of imports/ ej<po ires oi"; 
public account* The financial/ organisational/ physical 
and administrative infrastructure for it and the costs 
involved have to be tak^ into account, since procu rement 
prices have also to feierve the objective of looking after 
the incentives to the producers and th© rising cost of 
production during a period of inflation/ a policy of 
inflation-protected supplies has necessarily to involve an 
element of consumer subsidy. Thus the P.D.S, ^tails a for- 
midable cost item in the form of consumer subsidy , 
Furthermore/ pushing up procurement (at a fixed 
beyond a point may hurt the farming coiraminity in so far 
as their terms of trade may worsen as a result of infaltion 
and reliance on non-voluntary methods of procurement would 
tend to deprive them of the 'benefits* of inflation in so 
far as they are changed from ‘price-givers* to ‘price- 
takers*, In determining the policy objectives and policy 
instruments for providing inflation - protected supplies 
to the poorer sections, these assumptions, implications 
(including those regarding costs) have to b© kept in view, 

■■ ■ ' ■ '- III /':/;■ 

At this stage# it i^ay be pertineit to examine the 
implioations of often atteP^ted widsnlng of the goal- 
structure of the P.D. s, by the inclusion, jointly or s^- 
aretely, of two additional objectives, viz., the use of 
the P.-D.S. for moderating the extent- of price rise of 
essmtiai goods and protecting the erosion of every ropee 
spent on some essential commodities by all the consumers 
irrespective of their economic and social status. 
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To the -extent, a better part of the •ctei'nanci for c areals 
and sugar (accounting for 10.7 43 and 2.191 percent of the 
weight in wholesale price index respectively) .for a sineable 
part the population is -luet at fexed prices under th a p.DS, 
and to the extent thesLe-^greups are unlikely to possess 
extra purchasing power to go to the uji controlled market 
for irnp roving their intake of ceireals/ the pressure of 
demand for certain, es-sential. goods, which play a part in 
triggering -off and accentuating the inflationary -spiral.-is 
„reduc tki. The assumption that the p.DS. supplies actually 
reach tlie indigent and nearly swamp thalr demand is critica l 
for keening off this section of society from the uncontrolled 
market, thereb'/ moderating the speed of inflation. The 
diversion of the P.D.S. supplia,, wO the unintended buyers 
(be better off sections or bulk co.asumers) weakens this 

counter-inflationary irrpact significantly. 

To -the extent the better-off sections avail of the 
cheaper P.D.S. supplies/ they e^^erience a positive income 
effect which may generate strong additional demand for many 
other goods# including th.at for superior food products. 

VJhen the P.D.S, supplies reach the bulk consumers as their 
raw material# it is, likely to leave the pricing of their 
p roduc ts stil 1 remain bas ed on 1 e gal# u ncont rol led ma rk et 
prices. This. may be because there are likely to occur 
freguent distruptions in the availability of the P.D.S. 
diverted cereals and sugar from the black market, Purthar- 
more# if the producers of sweets# bakery products and other 
bulk consumers like hoteliers were to pass on the benefit 
of black market purchases of raw materials to their 
consumers# th^ \TOuld have little dirisct indue 6^^ent to take 
the risk of resorting to the black market. However# there 
may be exceptions to this when they resort to black markets 
mainly on account of inadequate availability in the un- 
controlled market and not so imch in order to avail of 
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whatever llttla Jlract impact 
tov ards countering inflation may ensue fern the P d 

supplies to the poorer secaons is depajide-.t on -t / ’ 

"®t of the asgaEapn which mn.ata th= '.tectr 

i.e. non -diversion of the P D c; a-tr^u ^ 

le p*D, So stocks to un,-=>iithori - <rd 
persons. '' ^rx^ea 

■ supplies under the P.D.s. are c-lv-,= • 

te-ing their civowed objectives a <? i <=: •«->> 
p D ■=; -in ^4- . - ^ the -success of the 

noli" ® ®*^«istraavo design. ThJ- 

applies as much to those elSients of rho 'p „ . 

i^ rectty tailored to m.et the r^ ^ 

a-o a j a • “^^t^jneniTs Of tJ_s nonc-mar.. 

aie designed to ensure the ylabtlityoi the vp / 

- ’ . - a f^r =“tPld 3 over an above all the costs of "'“" 

*'• - . inaricial and labour resourvn,^ . , , 

rised dealer) end thus creating ob,>-tV ' 

the T? D t: ^ n t-ciw..ig ojDjr.t,^ Conditions for 

ealer to pi^y th^r part fairly. 

If the policy objective' is em-ir-rr-.i -f- 
infiation' insulated supoU^c n-F ^ provide 
4-,^ supplies Of some ess-sntial c on-modi t-f r^o 

to i.e, a resolve on the part r-- 

to have strong counter-inflationary thrust, tte 

implications on the size of tho p o s 

cereals and sugar are very stror o -^'^s of essential 

the enure d.-str-buUnn ! PructiCoiliy t,. king-over 

verge on practically Uniting the un^o^r^-lr 

the dual market to (i^ th«i- »-+• ■ ed segment of 

Well-to-do Whichls in 1 i """ — ■'^tlcn of th.e 

o wnioh IS in excess of ths minlTi._-m norm ll-„i 

Of essential consumption, and ,(il) toe tuiv w.v 

oereals (as raw-materials for their ixsin,- 

The costs of the p d s of rhi v,< ■ Pdxposes) . 

^-ely to be ve;" s^ rthT;:;^^^^ 

; ’n, ■ txoniJ^?ti5f'?rma?aLr ''--rf S^S^r' 
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storage. ■an‘d’''di-;s.trttak'tion of . a majcr r:art of 
■Cereal oaiiptit '\ii),rGo sti'lDsiclies and ..(iii)' incanti-ve 

agricnltHral .grovv?th.: • ’ ■ ■ 


tile policy thru;a-fc>is defiried.'"' '»/ and.'Iarge/ in terras o 
of protf-dting. ths- e ssc^plai con surcption Ivp^el-:'o'f the ''worse- 
o;ff',.,aa ■ well as the contractii'al^ sti-clar raohcy income receivers 
of th-e organised sector (a large .propor-cion. of whom belong 
to the worse-off categories in any irifl:atio.naiy context) 
and tiius to act to a l-irrd..t-3d' extent, as s.'o cun tox- 
in flationa.ry measure but umaiblv as one designed to soften 
some of the harsher consecpeiices of inflati.on for the poor 
and fixed mon^-income earners, then it bgoomes ccanter- 
orcductive to give a near universal coverage to the s'/ stem 
o f in fo rtnal r ationin a. ’ ' 

' ' .... ..,i ‘ . 

■ IV . ■ ' \ . .. ^ ^ 

However, as vre shall ’see, the chse in Iridta (except 
for Gujarat which applies- a system of a.xclusion leaving 
out about 12-5 per cent of the population fora!.. c -::.fe>als 
rationing, tiid Andhra Pradesh v^ich gives ext-re lo;'? priced 
supply to source specified group and. in.'Keral.a, h.p,, 
modified rationing areas of West Bengal and Goa. vj'hich 
exclude some c.ategories of larger farmers and in Jamrm- raid 
Kashmir whF.r© at complex system of differentiation in .access 
to the P,D. s. Operates) is one of near universal access to 
P.D.S, : 


When a near universal coverage is given to the P„D.s, 
without malting the p.D.S. supplies a co.rresponcl''ng 
proportion of net production, a -largs number of disfunction- 
alitiss are unwittingly introduced in to the systeni to defeat 
the basic objective of ' a dual market system. It is appar€>nt 
that, with the present level of the P.D.,S. suptolias, the 


civil supply authorities cannot meet their obligatio n of 
keeping the F,P»S. well-stocked and regularly replenished 
with commodities. As a result there does not dperate an 
assurance to the consumer that he can look forward to 
regular supplies form the P«D.S. channels . 

The Government cannot have> with present le^'els or 
procur^^t ircports and tuff er-stocks, adequate stocks to 
regularly supply the network of F.P.S. To an extent^ the 
supply obligations are reduced by giving very low entitle- 
ments per person to the ration card holders. 

AS We can see from the Table XVIII in chapter II, the 
entitlements are very low con^ared to norm level of con- 
surrption, even in areas with statutory rationing (like in 
Cilcutta/ Assansol and Durgapur in West Bengal). Vv'e also 
learnt that in very many States, Civil Supp3:y authorities 
change the ration scale (entitlements). 'from time to time 
according to supply exigencies. A comparison between entitle-. 
in^Qt and per capita supplies of cereals form p.D.s. (see 
Table XVIII in Chapter II) shows how the meagre entitlements 
cannot be actually disbursed owing, among other factors, 
to a P.D.S. coverage much wider- than is warranted by the 
size of supplies made available for the p.D.a purposes. 

At times within the State, various areas are placcsd in 
different zones, and differential graded obligations to 
supply cerea3.s to th(a:nwith varying degrees of regularity 
af'e accepted (e.g. in Karnataka, Maharashtra), 

.Thus, one essential prer6(^i site of a well function- 
ing inflation-insulated food security system that the 
conswners have m assured supply of a fairly large part 
. of their needs of seme iJipQrtent cereals and other goods 
at fixed prides is •violated because far too many are given 
.this commitment compared to the supplies mobilised for 
purpose. ■ 
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Whan p. D. S, Applies reach the F, p. S. in Inadec^ate 
(jiaatities and irregularly (forgetting other factors for the 
present) on acconht of in adeqd a. e supplies by the state 
agencies# the F.p.s. owner has a ready alibi for his inabi- 
lity to supply the card-holders according to their oititle- 
--nt. Many other factors connected v?ith the assunptions 
for an effective P.D, S. (disossed above) and the macro 
Impl -.Cations for the food and procurement policy (like# 
ch ■ concerning relatively inferior cjiality of the P.D.S. 
supplies in comparison to the variety of relatively superior 
grali ties available iJCt the uncontrolled market) bring about 
a gcp between the ga anti ties supplied under the P.D. S. and 
the gja anti ties which reach the consumers in order to yield 
counter-inflationary results. The basic factor which 
hei^tois these disfunctionalities# however is the extension 
of the aims of the p. D, s. to act as a major ccRJir<ter- 
in flationary move by aiming to provide inflation-insulate3 
aipplies^^^^^^ everyone who is mti tied and manages 

to have a ration-card issued. In the o res ent sy stem of 
dual markets for ess^tial c ereals ( suoolentented by sel f- 
p ro visioning) > it does not seem possible to ^cc essfullv 
aim at. by means of P.D, S. , anything mere tJian protection 
of the essential (and not totalV consumption level of tha 
poor, ineffectively employed masses and ocgioational groups 
with ^ticky monetary incomes. 

In contrast to such a realistic possibility, if the 
p.D.J, is made universal, it may become even less accessible 
CO t,:.3 poorer sections due to the following reasons. ^ 
Firstly, the better off sections due to their quality 
preferences and better purchasing power may opt for buying 
better giality cereals in the open market, and that too in 
iulk cjiantitieSr rather than stagger their purchases of 
cereals over the period permitted under the P.D.S. Secondly, 
hetter .off-Sec.tions'in .rural areas meet a substantial 
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proportion of requirertients throuc^. s el f~r;ro visioning nnd ftiay 
thus theJTisel.ves voluntarily from th--; P.D^S. supplies. 

These two factors provide ideal condi cions fox' the diversion 
of t Vie p„D.S. supplies to unauthorisead buyers, therdo^r 
rec3ucing the access of poorer sections tc in flation-p rot '-acted 
supplies. 

The rainimum nutritional level of food intake is the key 
component of the present officially used concept of poverty 
line. By mavcing the P.D.S. an instrument for protecting 
the poverty line consumption of the people in a sitUr?.tion of 
constantly rising prices (generally irrespective of the 
fact whether we had a poor or a bumper harvest),, it is 
related to a realistic objective under the present frauiewcrk. 
This is a rather important objective of public policy and 
planning in tlie country and in no way undermines the 
importance of the P.D, S. If anyidiing, by moving towards a 
better matching between the target-group aim of the P.D.S . 
and the feasible size of P.D.S. supplies In tli'e foreseeable 
time under a dual market system (in contrast to g totally 
state>c on trolled markets one is making the P.D.S, somewhat 
effective in softening the impact .of Inflation 'as ^-?ell . 

Thus by effectively serving the objective of protecting the 
consumption needs of the poor the P.D.S., over a period of 
time, becomes somewhat onti-inflationaiy eiS well. 

V 

On the basis of the discussion so far we can present 
a simple model of the functioning of the P.D.S, in India. 

The facixirs determining the. effectiveness of the P.D.S. can 
be broadly be grouped into fewr -Categories, The first .set 
of factors are related to the overall size, of the P.D.S. or 
the Macro factors. The Second set is related .to Administra- 
tion, while the third set of facto.rs relntas to th--, f.p.S. 


or retail outlets/ their viabilit 7 and functioning. The 
fourth set of factors ^are related to the consumers thc-;rnscl ves, 
i.e,/ their demand pattern, income flovr pattern/ etc. 

These feptors, when they are appropriritely woven into 

the actually Operating p.D. s# lead to the fulfilment of tht 

objectives of the P.D.S, In part I in the preceeding v/e 

have spelled out these conditions, when these conditions 

are not appropriately and/or adegaately adhered to, a number 

of disfunctionalities marh the functioning of the P.D.S, 

some of the main effects of such a situation we discuss in 

terms of the model depicted in the accon^anying display. 

(on page 24.) 

These factors act individually as well as in corabiriation 
lead to ej«:lusion of the conaamer from the P.D. s. Here 
€;59::lusion can be of two types (a) voluntary ejcclusion from 
P.D. V3*: due to th r^ative prefer^ce for the open- market 
for essential commodities (b) Involuntary e 3 <clusion- 
resulting in forcing a section of the population out of th© 
protc^ctive umberlla of the p.D.S. , even tholich they may 
stand in need of p.D.S. supplies. 

Voluntary and involuntary ejclusion of potential con- 
sumers tarings about a shift of demand for essential commo- 
dities to the open market/ away from the p.D.S. This move- 
ment of demand is likely to exert an upward pressure on 
op^ market prices thereby wi deling the gap between open 
market prices and controlled is^e prices. Moreover/ this 
widening price difference acts as an important determinoit 
of diversion of the P.D.S. stocks to the open market through 
illegal of unauthorised channels^ 
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FIG. 1.1 


A SIMPLE HOLEL OF TBE FailCIiOHIEG OF TT£S P.E.S. 
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_ ^ S3«:lusion also weak^s the level of consuiaer confidence 

in the P.D.S. Thus the credibility of the system is com- 
promised, which creates psychological framework for &rther 
diversion. 

Taken together exclusion and the erosion of confidence 
of consumers can have adverse effects on turnover, stocking, 
and availabilities at the P.D.S. retail outlet and thereby^ 
lower the legal viability of the p.p.s. outlet. 

A lower turnover can also lead to lowering of offtake 
from p.p.s. outlets, increasing the level of involuntaiyr 
Operational stocks held with the government,* With 
escalating costs of stock-holding and the pressures on a 
available storage facilities attetr^t s are often made to 
deplete these stocks through further licencing of the P.P.S. 
sometimes in excess of reguirements. The direct bulk c,aio 
fcy government to the open market, and exports are also^ 
often resorted to. 


possibilities of large scale diversion of stocks to 
the black market may by itself act as an important deterrrd. 
nent of excess licencing which in turn could adversely 
aff^t the financial viability of the retail outlets. 

What has been described above could be viewed as th^ 

dominent sequence in our model. However the model would 

be incomplete without taking into consideration the 

e<jially important chain of feed back effects which may 

further weaken the syst^. Low viability affects 

stocking ^d availability which in turn further erodes 

consumer confidence and also steadily increases both 

voluntary and involuntary exclusion and thereby reinforce^^ 

^ .- factors determining the effectiveness of the p.d.s. 

* ptal stocks with the government -u ! 

into two parts, namely,^ opera tion??^?i^? can be divided 
;;;n, stocks. «i.y, operational stocks and buffer 
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Illegal viability arising as a conseguencs of. diversion, 
provides .a strong feed bpck to excess licensing and thereby 
to further diversion and greater exsiusion of intended 
beneficiaries. This again reinforces tVie factors deterrTdning 
the effe::tiveness of the P.D.s, Yet another important feed 
b^ok chain arises out of the costs incurred by tlie government 
for holding involuntary operational stocks, such costs 
could finally be refl ected in the governrnsirit' s rcbilit/ to 
effectively control the macro factors determining the effciC- 
tiveness of the P.D. vS. 

The Overall effects of this, model are manifested as 
the negation of - 

a) Price stability ,in .ess.enti;^! conmodi-ti es and there- 
by overall price stability''in the economy as a whole. 

b) The timely piiysical availability of a significant 
proportion of the «5S sen tied consumption requirements 
of the vulnerable groups in society in terms of the 
ability to protect these- groups, from nkilnutri'bion 
and poverty. 

' VI • V 

On tile basis of the preceding discussion, w.e set up the 
following hypotheses; - 

a) Given the present si.se ,o,f .. the P.D.S. and its 
likely growth under the framework of the 'pr|;,sent 
food policy, the’ near universal, undifferentiated 
extension of the P.D.S. to the entire population 
(e>K:^t for a few minor exception in a few states) 
makes the system ineffective and disfunc tional. 

b) provided that, the hypothesis (a) is valid; the 
actual availability of the P.D.S. su’ppli-es to the 
ineffectively employed poor is dap’>.ndent on the 
administrative organisational frameworlc and details, 

, ■ as describe-d in five assumptions put for/^ard earlier. 
To the extent these assumptions do .not hold in 
practice# ■ 'the, shocks of P.D.S; supplies liftec' by 
the F.P.S. dealers do not becom.? actual offtake 
rseChing the hands- .of ' the tar'^eted .consumers. 
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c) For an affective sy stern of providlnq inflation- 

in dulated supplies of essential conrnodities to the 
poor, It is essential that the F.p.s. has a leve.!* of 
regular turnover large enc gh to give it a sufficient 
anv reasonaole reward. These rewards cannot bs rnpde 
reasonable merely by improving the trade margins 
peOTitted to F.P.s dealers, as this would reduce the 
difference between the P,D.s. issue price and tha un- 
contTOlled market price and thus weaken the basis of 
tne p.D.s. In the absence of such a viability, the 
shopkeepers would lift stocks not only in smell 

ties but, irregularly, and/or try to improve their 
earnings ^ methods which compromise the main objec-tive 
of the P.D.S. 

NOW we turn to an examination of these hypothesc.s, 
first on the basis of macro, secondary data and discussioris 
with various public agencies connected with P.D*s/,’ ;a then 

on the basis of a comprehensive all India Consumer and f.p.s, 
survey, ' ■ ' 


The purpose of o ur exercise is not to underolav the. 

agh^gvements of t he P. D. , whie h has come to stay a s an 
Mb^gral part of the f ood over two dpcad gs. 

One major achi evemoit of tiie p. d. s. / h the ac guisition 

ty:;«ie: etate,,of .:a^'C in the 

•^Mfeolesale :^5d^::;rebail: ::trade:::of; assents ; 

yth.e: level ; Government as : well • as at the level 
of the states, many departmental and non— departmental trading 
organisations, have come up. They have the infrastructure 
and wherewithal for all the trading operations, procurenent, 
sto rage, :tr,an spo rt an d or gani sation o f r etai 1 sal e in ou r 
remote and farflung rural and urban areas, with respect to 
certain commodities like kerosene, the entire trade is 
practically in th© public scotor.- as a result of the 
adfninistrative-ofganisatipnal network set up under th,- p.d.s. 
there exists in the country today a capacity to make any 
conmodii^, whether it is domestically produced or it is"' 
in^orted, reach almost the entire population. 
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In fr?>ct., it is under the F.D, s. that an overv^hetoinglv 
large proportion of the population 'gas been supplied vjith 
ration cards. The ration card is not only the gateway to 
'access for essential supplies under the P.D.S., tut in many 
Cases the only legal document available. v;ith e. ho u sehold 
recardinq the size of the^ fainily^ its membership and o,roof 
of x~6sidence at a particular place. In period s c£ acute 
shortages/ it is through the, P.D. S. chcianels th a t the sup p lies 
of essential commodities have bseh maintained, orevaating 
large-scale g-^-arvation/ like those which th e country ha d 
e^gperienced in the period preceding the setting up of the 
p . D . S . AS an instrument of public policy and planning, 
there cannot be 'two opinions regarding tbs significance of 
the extensive infrastructure built up under the P.D.s. Sven 
when we bring out the limitations and shortcomings of the 
P.D.S. As it operates in different parts of the country, it 
is not at all our intention to be little the achievements 
of the P.D.s. If an incentive price policy has been an 
important part of our stategy of agricultural development, 
it is obvious that the P.D.Si has been a necessary compliment 
for giving effect to this policy. If we have been able to 
combine various programmes for eanployment generation i^ith 
a policy of ■ making a part of the payment of wages in kind, 
particularly in the form of essential cereals i.a. , we have 
been able to implement a large-scale food for work progrdnme, 
it has been because of a fairly ingress! va socle of the P.D.S, 
operations. In fact, if today one can tliink of introducing 
a target group orientation under the P.D.S. s o that it 
becomes an effeC'tive suppl^ent for the anti -poverty 
-DTOaranimes , it is bssause of the achievements of the P.D.S. 
in terms of setting up an All— India net work of distrihution 
channels and because of the fact. that it is already handling 
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._a fairly large part of the mark etsd surplus of imtaortant 
cereals like wheat and rice . It is the intaition of our 
study that# as a result or tiie review of the experi^ce 
of some aspects of the P.D.s.# some of its known and 
observed shortcomings may be reduced and the effectiveness 
of tile P.D*s. in meeting its challenging tasks enhanced. 
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PDS IH INDIA ; A flACRO ANALYSIS 

' ■' Kamal Nayan Kabra 

Anil c. Ittyorah 

An effective PDS requires fulfilment of certain 
conditions reoardinc,. the size of total supplios under the 
Puo j u. oiTiii! Q di X i es to DG included under ix and an ^ Bjopropriate ^ ^ 
n-qn-arbitary distribution of these ratiCned cbrnrncditios among 
y a r i o u s . r e g i o n s a n d - s e c t i. p n s q f . s c s- ie t y . Oh t ii e: h a s i s n f 
an analysis of all-India .and state love l' data concernin] 

PDS} it is possible to Bxarnino the extent to uhich these 
.pre-conditions, as discussed in the previous, chapter on 
’The Issues*, have baan met -^d their impact on the covaraqo 
and of f aptiveness of PDS. T. 

. ■ In Lihat folloujs, ue discuss- PDS offtake, and ccher 

related statistics for the dountry as a uholc and for the 
states, genarally for th.e , period 1977 to '1963 , ' th ough in 
some cases ue go back to earlier years ;as usil,- in order to 
examine long-term trends. Section I doa.ls uitfi tho al.l- 
I ndia ■ prof ila of PDS, folloue-i by section II dovoted to 
inter-state cn.mparisons. In the last sooticn ue attempt 
an overall summing-up of the porformance of PDS in providing 
food security in the f.ace of raourririQ shortacus and 
steadily -rising prices, Ue attempt .to- point cut tha 
factcro uhich prevent the p-nS offtake .fro.-r; picking-uc; 
a paradoxical phenomenon - against the background of the 
undcubtod need for a largo and grouing PDS, ■’ 
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The PDS can bo rogardod as one important stable element 
of Inuin' s food policy since the early 1950' s. Fairly 
large quani titles of cereals j mainly rice and -wheat, have 
been distributed at fixed prices through a net-work of 
Foir Prxc« Shops (FPS) to ration card-holders. Till about 
1963 the quantities distributed through FFS were less than 
one-tenth of net-production (See Table I). During this 
period annual food imports were of the order of about 3 to 
5 million tonnes, while internal procuroment was relatively 
lower. It rarely .ixee^ded imports and till 1963 generally 
ranged b.;. tween 5 to 7 lakhs tonnes per ann-um. It is after 
the mid 1960's that PDS operations a|?proximated and ev-n 
exceeded the 10 million tonnes level (like in 1966). 

iift-ur the mid 1960's PDS offtake started exceeding 
14 percent of net production and in yt a:. s like 1966 and 
1967 ranged b’^lweeip over one-fifth to over on'5-fourth of 
net-production. In 1966 and 1967, PDS offtake was over 
one- fifth of the net-availablity of foodgrains in the 
country. Up to 1967 net imports on public account amounted 
to over throe fourth of PDS offtake. If consider the 
stock of cereals maint^ned by the Governr/ient age-ncios, it 
was generally in excess of 2.2 million tonnes, going up 
to, 2,8 million tonnes in 1960 and coming do-wn to one 

All the tames related to the discussions in this Chapter 
: Gan h® seen at^tl^ end of -this chapter pp , 


-xMjJjLon tonnes in lt;/64. Evon in soyoro drought years like 
1966 and 19675 closing stock with tho Gov'jrnm',:nt was of 
tne fflagnitudo of aOput 2,2 and 2 million tonnes r'.ispecti'V'Gly, 

GomxJa^od to tPonas during IBoO’Sj during 1970' s PDS 

■ ■ ' ■ i'”" 

offtake, generally ixcoodod 10 mi3.11on tonnes and camo to 
.almost 15 million tonnos in 1980. However j as ^proportion 
of food production and not availability of corgfcaLs, PDS 
.supplies generally ranged between 10 to 14 percent during 
tho 1970* s. During 1980, PDS supplies wore almost 17 
percent of net production and abbilt . 16 percent of .not- 
availability. : . 

During the earlier part of the 1980* s PDS supplies -r;. 

continute to fluctuate around 14 million tonnes (fable II), 

During 1970* s and earliest years of the 1980* s internal 
procurement became the main source of feeding the PDS 
channels. In certain years PDS sup^..lies or offtaite failed 
to .match national procurement. Moreov-Tj net imports 
were also negative during certain years, ii.e. we made 
net exports of cereals during the years 1978 to 1980), 

In some years when wo exported cereals, PDS offtakn 
declined by about 13 percent in 1^78, we also expQrt‘^d 
ctreals in lar-go/quantitios though tho, fall in offtake 
was greater than' exports and not -production too was at 
a much higher' level, ' ' . • 

■■■'' r<? ic ' • ■ '"t r a- . i-ox 



During this period PDS supplies constituted over 10 to 
15 percent of . n-^t-availabllity oif ' coToals in the country. 

This was also a period, whon starting from the year 1976 
with its r'..cord level of almost 19 million tonnes of closing 
stocks, the stock level excooded 17 millipn tonn<' 2 s during 
l£^77 to 1^79. This cams to over , 11 million' tonnes during 

li^80-82 and again exceeded 16 million ■ tonnes small .margin 
in 1980 and IDSI. However, in the next- two year:,- ths^ 
former fell short of the latter. Thus we find that offtake 
was not always constrained by overall availabilxty .of 
cereals to public agencies. Owing to relatively Jew 
offtake, closing stocks excluded "off talcs in;; 1983,., -IJiiilc 
1976 closing stocks were 206 percent of PDSm^f they 
ranged betwvsn 148 to 168 percent., during 1977 to 1979. 

With PDS pickiiig-up in the early . 1980' s closing ;s'tpck came 
to four- fifth of PDS offtake but in 1983 oxeseded 
b;;'p*f taks- /; i , . ; : \ ■’ ' - ■ ■■ . 


In tvirms of rat.e of growthlof PDS offtaks the. - 
performance during the period 1952 ^0 1983 .can be. co^^idsrsd 
fairly impressive. **nnual avuragG-rlts of growth of . 

’ Of f laiit:|dur i hg: :;:.thi s; vpntir b:;.p^ 


the compound growth was not steadyla^h consistent during 


the entire period. During the. perio4 1952 '-to 1967, 2 '' " 

average annual growch rats of PDS ■of:^takc was. only a ’ 

:o:::3^::3::::::;:;g3g:.:;g, 

little short of 10 percent while tke^compund growth rft« ......j.. 
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rfas uoxe-ant. Inspito of .b-^iiig a. yuar of v> ry high 

offtake at over 13 ms-^Lin-on tionm-s, the average annunl ratO ' 
of grwoth during lu67 to -1^83 came to. only 1.5 porcont. 

In facts after the joak of 19e.^j PDS offtaso oxporienco.d a 
nogativ*. growth rate during 1^67^7^ i^ho last year 

shoving tho lowest offtax- ai.. _ ^ 

'ir,3 pv^ raee annual growth 

«gaia a rooov-ry in .ad .v 

1 U .77 t3 1983 uxoandi'S 8 pf-rcont and conipoanc 

rata during 

7 2 -Dorcc-nt. ■ . 

growth rate was abou. ..9 p. 

, r .<5 ..llminrto yearly f.uetuatlons In PBS offtake, 

In ordor uo ^ 

1 T nv- rpgd for t'l-© noriocl of ly7b to 

- we take ^ :;'X ,, ,,, (..old XH. - -nd ' 

1«78 and for the par ou „nllloa tonnes 

..,j_ ' T oTri'i 1 ncro-aswci i rom 
that the offtake - - 

to 14.05 million tonnes OY,. * 

,3 X8..5 million tonnes during 1981 to laSo. , 

n eel one finds that the firoportion 
Thus at an aEgrasate s 

of fixed pride, puhlinalif suppiisd .e. 

eth 'uive been fairly Impressive. Durr-o 
- t production and almost 

■f v' ' 4 rs owr 11 porc'Sht ot n i 
recunt y-«d-^s ,, have been mo’iring 

i ■ 1 of not av&ilncilx / 

a matching leve 

through the PDu. Itce. ■ ^ ,,, .pthor been supplied 

' of pot-production and availability provisioning , 

■ through private trade ch^.s ^ ; _fftpte 

,.0.'i:ii::0=:ivi:.:o:oir:iUo 'r:: i;. i f p o: o ( o o : i 

: Iiy-:;: ::by,: 
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a raiatiVGly largor proportion of t ho quantities of th© cer^sals 
which move through tho raarloet ma chan of total output 

sinc-a a fairly good part of cur&als output is uso for self 
provisioning. Do fj ending on tho gstimatc of market od proportion 
of C'.-roal supplies, tho share of PDS offtake as a proportion 
of tho doraand for coroals w’nich is 'mot through market insti- 
tutions goes up. 

fhe growth record of PDS is not steady. Ttwre have 
been considerable fluctuations from year to year, though 
the. 'trend has unmistakably, boon one of incroase. One can 
soy that after tho paak-lcv-a of 1966, thcre'v/as a constant 
decline of PDS offtake up to the year 1971. The annual d- dine 
has been fairly sizable ranging between 6 to 22 percent 
i^T-ble II). Similarly, annual increases too have been 
sizeable. lii 1972 there was a consid.erable pick-up, .mth an 
increase of abouo 34 percont over the proceeding year. But 
again there wore reductions in offtake levels in^ tho years 
1074, 1976, 1978 and 1981. The fall in. of f take ' during those 
years has boon considorablo. Fluctuation in offtake has also 
boon considerable as can bo soon from the stand^’rd deviations 
ustimatod for tho period. (TabloII). . Vie soe that compered 
to tho oarlior years, standard ...-doviati on was lower in the 
latter years.. HowoveS?, the fluctuation has boon largo unough 
to bring about a woalcgning of the senso of steady availability * ■ 
. o f PDS suuulies. For a ro.iular system of fixed-price, state- 
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view of FPS dealers as well. 



Since the country has various regions wdth strong 
pruforenee for wheat or rice or coarse grains, it follows 


that for unergonce of PDS channels 


m-.oting the needs of people, a fairly steady commodity 
composition of cereals supplied under PDS is also essential 
find that thvere were considerable fluctuations in tho 


relative share of wheat and rice (particularly marked for 
wheat) in PDS offtake (Table IV). *^oarse grains have all 
along b.;.en rathor insignificant^ only In 1977 and 1982 
coarse grains constituted a liutle more than 6 percent of 


total PDS offtake. While in 1978 no coarse grains was 

supplied and during 1930 less than I percent was supplied 

through PDS, in the years 1979 and 1981 they constituted a 

liutle over 1 percent, and during 1983 almost a percent 

of total offtake. S.- no rally speaking, whoat has bt.-on tho 

main component of PDS suppll'.ss, wtiile it htappens to be 

a staple food for a relatively smaller part of tho 

population compared to those who have rice as taoir 
scaplo diet. While the sharo of wheat in toted, cereals 

offtake fluctuated between 43 to 67 percent with annual 
tTOT.-; nf* v.^rv .significant order, in the years 1981 phd 
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».aoh oth<jr. The fluctuations in the share of rlc- hay., also 
buan quite extensive, ranging bitwuvn about 32 to nonriy 
51 purcverit. 

IHa overall significance of TDS can bo anpreoiated 
better when vlewoa In t. rms of the number of iTS shops 
which have been opened throughout the l-ngth and breadth 
of ■ the country, lath their totaa appro:.chlng nearly 
o lakhs and tnelr coverage boconieg aLrost identical with the 
. -otal population of the country, pds oaji bo said to have 

5v5Coi3io tin nil** X H fi . ■rr\ .p^ 

all air c Tabic- /). Even wh-rn the rural 
■snd urban EPS are taken separately into account (vath the 
former accounting for about three-fourth of the total) 
the PDS net -work appears to be’ significant. 

The numb-er of EPS has gone up from 2.38 lakhs in 

^'^77 to over 2,S4 lakht? -5 n iuqq ttu- i 

laicns in 1J83, which was more or less 

the number in 1V80. m lygo, a big increase in FPS came 

about with opening of 40 thousand now shops. However, 

Madhya Pradesh, M.uipur, Orissa, Punjab, Bajasthan etL 

Shared most of the Increase. In Uttar Pradesh, there 

was an over 61 percent decrease in the number of FPS 

during 1980, followed by a near doubling in 1981. any 

ease, the number of shops was at Its highest In 1979 1„ uttar 

Pradesh and till date falls short of that level. During 

lu81 and luSEnumber of IPS came dowvi but picked up again 

to be slightly in excess of the number which existed” 

Ih laso. It may be recalled that as a part of the new 
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20 poinb prograimne, ttie PDS was sought to be strengthened by 
means of opening more EPS (vide point 17). The general 
approach has been one of providing one FP:S for overv 2000 
persons and locating them -In^ such a manner that gv-ncrally no 
oho would havp to travel more thaii 5 kms, . .In -order to buy 
B.DS supplies. ■- 0 v-e r all i t „ c an b g sa i d that a v-ridcsproad 
network of has com e into existence, though their 
fluctuabing number may well be p roducing unsettling effect 
on ?DS supplies to con sumors. 

The FPS is the point at which the consumer obtains his 
?D3' sup^jlias. Without an appropriate number nnd location 
of FPSj the real cost of obtaining I* supplies would go up. 
This may offset the price differoncG 'bstwuvn PDS and open 
market. But opening of FpS by it-sclf cannot ensure that 
PD3 is meeting its objectives. Among the. many important 
conditions needed in order to ensure that IDS supplies 
reach the intended consumers, one importfint condition is that 
there has to be a certain correlation beWeen the number of 
FPS and total PDS offtake ensuring that each FPS has a level 
of turn-over capable of m‘-jeting the n-'z-eds of consumers 
attached to the shop and thus enabling the FPS d- nler to 
earn his due commission. The inter— state distribution of 
F.-S and offtsKO 13 Shown in Tabls in. It onn bo soon that 
tho two aro not cotimohsurato with oach othor in most of tho 
statos. This may woakon ths viability of H-S in s number 


of states. 
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0 it VC look at ,pt;r Pl^S offtake vo find that 

tho turn-GV-^r lovol is. not capable of na.ld.ng the JiS cross 
the yiability threshold in most of the states. (Tablo VII. A. ) 
Daily uotal offtake of vhhe.tj rico: .and sugar comes to about 
Id 3 kgras pvir shop for tho .country as a vholc'i and is as . . • 

lov as lie kgras for Madhya and 138 , kgns for Gujarat, 

It. is comparatively high in Delhi -at -over- -D qiiihtals and . 
for ¥ost Bengal at over 5 qiiintals-. It aopuars that 
roiativoly greater omphasis .g as, hqoin laid; on opening- many' 
more FfS than on ensuring . that, .they . era fully or adoquatoly 
stocked, let alone the qu.jstion of •’unitv.rruptcd, round- tho- 
vear availability of FfS goods. 

Thus, in terms’ of .offtake, number of FDS storqgpj 
procurement and gross turnover of supidiod commodities 
■'■■WO'- can reasonably speak' of a largo and impressive pros 'mco- 
"of the states agencies in food trade, distributing essential 
goods throughout tho country to a rally large numb or, of . 
p‘. oplo’. Bach day millions of non, wo-mon and children's 
quoue-up in front of n-.-arly 3 lakhs Ff 3 in thousands of 
rural and urban centres. They not only hope to got ccroals 
but also sugar, udiblo oils and in some stat. s, also ’a 
number of other essential commodities like coarse grains, 
Karoseno oil, controllod cloth, match boxes, school 
- stationery and baby foods, • 



From the foregoing, it emerges that PDS supplies are * 
fluctuating around 16 percent of net production. Its 

...... . . s 

coLimouity composition too nas been unstable/jce tween wheat 
and rice. Coarse grains have been too meagre a part to be 
meaningful to the PDS. A large but unsteady number of FTS 
with inadequate turn-over which consequently affects viability, 
further degress the ■'utility of the PDS. It also appears 
that the level of PDS supplies is not always constrained 
by overall availability of cereals to public agcncie.s. 

H.:^wever, the size of procurement and extent of depiction of 
buffer stocks during any particular year, place an ov^-rall 


supply side constraint on the ext-ension of the PDS. If effective 
i-'DS suppli-..s have to cover a certain .si z- of the pupul-ation, 

I’/ith a view to provide 'chem wi.th prico-protoct- d suppliv-s, 


and to divert a bettor part of their demand for cereals 
away from an inflationary open m-arket, one has to wnrk-out the 
required I'-vel of procurement and running do-'-m of stocks with 


public agcnci...s. In a given year, procurera.'.int has to provide 

buffer-stocks for st.abilisation purposes and operational 

stocks for mooting the needs of PDS. If existing stijcks 

with the FCI are in exEuss of buffcrstocks roquir'.:i'ieiics, 

a part of the PDS ir-cds can be mot by rumiing down the 
existing stocks and the rest has to be mot thi jugh 

procurement, If this is not so, procurement would have 


to replenish the inv<=.-ntory of cereals for an adequate 
bufferstock, as well as provide PDS suppli’ s. 
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Tably ¥IIb show's that actual offtakvi auring 1977-1983 
was, axcupt for th'j yyar IS'SO, consistently loor-yr than the 
p.jGuntial supply \ annual proeuronont plus opurational stocks) 


available for purposes of distribution thr. ugh Fi'S. This is 
based on Ghe assuraption that 10 million tonn-.s of wheat rond 
rice provide a.n ad---quatu buif*^ir stocm r.ild th'O stjcks in 
excess of this level are oporational stocks',' It caJi f-lso 
bo seen that the gap betwoon actual offtake and potentially 
.available supply has been increasing since 1980. :^is, 

situation of an involuntary food surplus nua.Frof ioct 
both an Inadaquacy of p urctia slng pov-..r in tho iinnd s of our 
s.'c tljiis suffering frota u.^nutrition Ona nlso thn 

w>: likn -kSS-GS in tiiU|jdosign of tli-^ iDot 

Wo have calculated the possible coverage that can be 
achieved on the basis of available total supplies of cereals 
at actual levels of procurement and oporational stocks for 
tho period 1977 to 1980. Furthermore we have tried to 
estimate alternative extents of coverage possible, on the 
basis of a norm levi:! of rationxscalc as well as on tho 

mir’ Tud av^u'ago scalcs Operating 
basis of the miniraum, maximum o,na n.v,.xuo 

■ 4 . -t-oTi ns On the basis of tho 

->s found in a certain staite (which 
itinimum ration scale as toma in 

13 a Uttlu more than 40 p-irocnf uf tho nutritional 

• : kqulronunts of ooruala for an; avbrago adult) , find that 
during the period under roforonoo VDS potentloJ supplies 
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could not havQ sorvid noru than M porcont 
with yearly covorago ranging bvitw’.jon 32 to 


of tlio popjulation, 
about 49 porc^^nt 


of t ha population. If a ration scale that fullfills the' 
nti uri iilonoil norio is considoradj tlion the coV'Prag^.'i could havQ 
baen oxt ended to about 18 percent of the population. Only 
vd.th tha naxlniun scale, as found in a certain state tho 
coverage would come to about 11 percent of the country’s popu~ 


lation. As the avurag.- ration scala for th'^sc states is 
about half of the maxiaun scale, the coverago on the basis of 
the avT..raga scale, comcis to about 22 percent. All these 
figur-3s clu^arly bring out that with scales of dlff^'ront 
magnitudes, the covaraga l of IDS could have boon anything 
from 11 to 44 porcont.- In reality, the coverage was oven 
lowar than this as actual avoraga offtake fell short of the 
potential suppl y at r ealised procu ruaent levels. The policy 
for ADS in the country was doterainod in such manner that 


it gave access to aitl 'ast twice T;he number oi poopl'- i*rtio could 


have buon normally served with th 


i supplies available,. It 


may bo that the policy of giving entitlement to such a 
largo number without moDilising commensurat-j suppli'- s 
.c:)mproEiised tho credibility of i‘DS and mad'j th'..' syston 
disf-onctional. This lack of credibility may have also 


Gontrlbut'Od to non-utilisation 


yven of the avrdlabl 


0 supplies, 


giving a shortfall, (on the average for the 
of about 26 percent of tho potential supply 


ntirc period) 
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.The irregular and fluctuating nature of IDS off take and its 
unstoady c oLiino di ty- conipo si tin n along with imst'i^ady nunber 
of FiSj detract from fho significance of IDS which . omorgos 
frora its aggregate sizo. Siifiilarlyj regional concentration 
of ufftako and Fi 3 in a handful of states re duc';s th: value 
of such a widesyread ?DS. In IdSO it w:.s s on that. West 

Tamil Nadu, Maharashtra 5 ICerala, Andhra iradesh ruid 
Uttior krad-sh accounted for about 63 percent of 1 3tal offtake 
of c -reals. (Table III), Similar state-r-'/asc concentration 
c;.u:. also boon seen for ric-j, ■wheat and coarse grains sexjorr.tely 
(Table 1 X 3 X and XI). These figures do not clearly bring 
out the spatial concentration of IDS offtake because they 
do not take into acco-unt the proportion of population accounted 
for by those states. 

Ta-iing,, annual, .ay.rage per- capi ta offtake of cereals for 

.the. year .lrf77_„.-tp ,lo83, we find that All-India avorage ' annual 
offtake for those sov-.;n years con .s to 18.78 kg. (Tabl^"' JCEI). 

It n.ans that daily IDS supply per person is only about 61.5 
grains which is about on eighth of the minimum nutritional 
requirement of cereals and is, as wo sec lator on,' only a 
smeill fraction of the permitted ration seal':. For some of 
the most' populous states of the • country like Uttar Iradesh, 
Bihar, Gujarat, Madhya iradush, Rajasthan, /uidhra Iradesh, 
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Hc.ryana and lun^jab the annual a per- capita offtake was 
Ibss than th<i national average. For stat es like Raiasthan, 
Uttarlradesh, M-dhya i'radesh, Gujarat and Bihar, p-T-capita 
daily supuly through ?D3 comes to about 28 grams .on^y. 




In fact, it is only Kerala, West Bengal and Ja.mi.iF & 
which have significantly high pcr-capita av-;rc.&- .juiu^l 
oMtako ranging b-itw^an 82 to 48 kgs. lablt XIII shovrs 
ranking of 2b atatos and Union Torritorlos on tho basis 
sovon yoarly avorago offtake of ocroaHs fron n D.. 

W- find that 11 states figure below tho national avorag 

i; itself ratbor low. Ihose states *oro 1 .U.S. oporat 

• 0 3. o-sno 'I'hn bi*^srpst anu most u 

aro at a low key include son-- of -^ho 

like Rajasthan, Bi hr. r Madhya id-ad-..bn 5 ...tte.r 


whi eh 


a Brad 


¥hil 


bout 41.4 kg., we iina xo xo - . 

)r modified rationing areas which accounts for 
,f its totaJ p.opulr.tion. On tn^ othvr hand, 

3f Most Ban|al population in the extivo 

1 ,, ---.o.-."] pTp cove-rod by statut-^ry 
urgabur and hsans-.i are -.ev.i. j. 

nd >btain aa.l4 kg. corools pur-enpita annually. 

Though in a conparatlvo national p.,rspectlvo, 
raoloned ooroal availability in Uost B-ngal is 
, It tolls advcrsoly on the sMiutolZ -noturo of 
’in this ar.oa (as agatost inforiaal rationing in 
f thu oountry) as the k.D.S. hero is supposed to 
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tha sols;j source for meeting tho cereal n- ods of tiie- pi.ople, 

status like I'Qirnataica 3 Tamil Nr iu 3 Maharashtra , 
incihra Pradeshj the annual average por- capita offtake io 
only marginally higher than the national a.'/er age ranging 

/petween 19 kgs. to 26.7 kgs. It is e,nly Union t-erritori-'s 
and the smaller states of North East<-.rn In-ia which hav: 

pv.r-capita annual offtake significantly high^u- than the 
national avurage^ with Delhi having almost 120 kgs., fo>llowGd 
by Lakshadweep j Sikkim, knda.acT.n:.& Nicobar, and Mizoram 
ranging between 88 to 111. 5 kgs. It is true that since v/g 
have a dual market for ccrtsals, IDS supplies cannot bo 
expected to muot tho entira demand or oven tho nor-nds for 
cereals. However, the relative size of the two is iraportant, 
particularly in view of the stated aim of I'DS i.e., protecting 
the essential cereal consumpti,:jn n'oeds of t h-r; poor nass-.:S, 

When we corapare the share of diffor^nt states in total 
offtake with t heir rspoctivc shares iii total population, wo 
Ccin again se.; that ?DS app'.ars to be a significant phenonenon 
only in 0 few statv'S, mainly .p he deficit on^'s. (Table XV). 
TaJ-iiug tae offtake figures for 1981 to 1983 and defining 
stat^-s as deficit or surplus on the basis of ceomparing 
their average food production for 1979 to 1982 with their 
total cereal's reqTiiroiiunt on the basis of a norm level of 
consumption (of 403 grams of cereals por person per day) 
we find that 11 states cond Union territories accounting for 
52.3 pcrcetn of the population take about two-third of the 
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total IDS offtake while tho surplus states accounting for 
46, 8 parcuit of population consunc about 30 pcrcant of PDS 
supplies (Tablo XV), it is clear that in a largo part of the 
country, i’DS supplies form a token xoart of the ccroiil 
cjnsuiiiption of th’j pooplo. Howevorj it would bo ineorroet to 
consider PDS relevant for the deficit states alone. 

Since IDS oxjorates through FP$ in order to niako cheaper 
cereals available, it would bo interesting to eucajaino tho 
comparative position of states in t^irms of the total nunber 

of FP3, and total offtake. Uo see (Tabic VE) that it is in 
Jamau <3: Kashmir, Kerala, VJest Bengal) Maharashtra, Delhi and 

some other union torritories that the states' share in total 
offtake -.iXceeds thoir share in the total number of H'S. 

We have seen earlier that it is these states (except 
Maharashtra) in w^hich pcr-capita offtake is much blotter than 
the national average. On the other hand, despite a larger 
share of FPS, states like -^dhra-Pradesh, .^ssam, Bihar, 

Madhya Pradesh, Orissa, Rajasthan, Tamil Nadu have a lower 
share of offtake. It can thus bo inferred that a relatively 
larger number of shops cannot by thonsclv'is ensure that 
offtake improves. It can also be seen that even \nth a 
relatively small number of FoS, it luay bo possible to 
distribute a respectable quanitity of PD3 suppll‘-s. Thus 
emphasis on starting more FP3 by itself cannot lead to 
strengthening of PDS. However these figures should be 
interpreted mth caution keeping in mind the density of 
population in different regions. 
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prosfjncCi of PDS' in a 
largo nuiiber of areas eaii bo soon from mny differ ont facts. 

.according to Sagli Conmttoe Report on Controls and Subsidies, 

67,71 percent of the offtake was confined to urban areas in 
lo77 wliile the data for rural/urban distribution of Fi S show 

that about three-fourth of such shops arc in rural areas.,-. 

It aeans that the rural shops distribute rather small 
quantities and a larger shcaro of offtake in different states- 

(which w-i have scan above) go-- s to their urban areas. 

The urban orientation of the PDS can. also be seen from 
ansther set of data which show that generally it is the? 

metropolitan areas and districts with large million-plus cities 
which account for n better part of PDS offtake... (Table XVI),' 

see that in Karnataka, Orissa and Maharashtra, the urban • 

;li strict s of Bangalore, Cuttack Puri and Bombay take a good 
share of PDS supplies, ¥e have seen in Table XIV the share 
of C-lcutta, Durgapur and Asansol in I'hjst Bengalis tot-ol 
of ftako. ' Similarly, Delhi.. which accounts for less than one 
percont af nation's population -consuric-s .■■ about 6 percent of 
rDS supplies. 

It is certainly true that urban arc.as are nearly 
entirely market- dependent for obtaining their supplies of . 

cereals. However, • everyone in urban areas docs not become 
-equally worse-off as a result of inflation, Thun the n'oiaber 
of popple who are poDr and become relatively wors--:'— off 
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through inflation in rural areas arc inany norG than in urban 
areas. Largo number of Ian Giles sfam-workers, non-owing 
cultivators,, artisans and .people engaged in certain services 
in rural areas become worse off as a result of infl.ation. 

Relatively larger PDS su pplies in urban, areas, giveoi tho 
overall small size of PDS supylios in rolation to cntitlBont s 

aako for poorer coverage in rural areas. 


PDS in IjiUia has been treated as a supplementary source 
of supply of essential commodities like cereals for almost the 
entire population. But adequate supplies for this purpose are 
not made available to PDS channels. This is a conclusion 
which seems to emerge from many of the facts _W‘j have highlighted 


in the proceeding section. simple exercise .'of comparing 
the ration (or PDS supply) scales fixed in various states and 
per-capita actual offtake again bring out 'utie inadequacy of 
overall PDS supplied to meet its avowed objeetiVG' (Table Xl/II). 

In order to simplify the exercise we have compared the 

ration scales applicable to urban areas (wher4)va:r such differences 


exist and which are generally higher than tho 


;-ncs applicable 


to rural areas) with hhe por- capita 
statt,s. 


actual offtake in various 


We find that actual offtake is generally substantially 
loss than the prescribed ration-scale in ovary state, actual 
offtake as percent of ration-scale is a little over 3.3 
percent in Rajasthfui, ranges, between 4,2 porcont to 5.23 



^erce^|. , f 03 ;’ Uttar Pi’adesh j Madhya Pradesh lies between 7 to S 
ijercent for Gujarat and Haryana. For P'unjab, ilndhr a Pradesh 


Maharashtra, Karnataka, Himachal 
between lo. tp .2o percent. For 
25 yerqent,, of the ration-scale, . 


Pradesh and Bihar, it ranges 

ssam and Orissa it is about ' 
about 35 percent for Kerala.j 


and is about 50 percent for Delhi and ' jainnu & ■ Kashmir; ' 
The highest figures between 60 to 80 percent aro seeh for 


West 5 an gal and Trupura. 


Further, evidence on t ho significance of PDS as a 
sour CO for supplying cereals to ■the ■peoplcq^ c be seen by 
comparing the share of PDS supplies in- the consumption 
basket of cereals for some select expenditure classes. 

1 comparision of per-capita cereals offtake with the average 
annual quantity of rfcG wheat ijur chased by the expenditure 
class below Ps, . 75 por month (NSS 2Sth round) shows that ■ -■ 

during the p’^riod 1977 to lySl, the share of the former in 
the latter ranged between 12.8 to io.2 percent (TablQ ■ y . 
XVIII), It is clear that even for the poor massos, IDS 
su^j^.ulod a Very small part, ranging betwcon one-oighth to 
one- fifth of their consimiption of ri co and \<rhea t . 


j^oiothcr way of judging the overall capacity of PDS 
in m-.ieting the cereal requirements of the population can 
possibly be by working out the notional number of benefi- 
ciaries of PDS. Given the total C’^real offtake and 
assuming that the card- holders . draw their full cereal ration 
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-ntitlumont w-i w^rk out the niunbor of potential benoficiarics 
in s cates and U.Ts. for the years 1981 to 1983. (Table XIX) * 
¥e find that in states like undhra Pradesh, Gujarat, Himachal 
Pradesh, Punjab, Bihar, Maharashtra the notional beneficiaries 
ranged between 10 to 16 percent of their population. In States 
like, Karnataka, Rajasthan, Tamil Hadu, Haryana, Uttar 
Pradesh, Madhya Pradesh the range was between 4 to S percent. 

Then, ■^ssam, Karala, statutory rationing areas of West 
Bengal and Orissa fall in a category with 23 to 31 percent 
of their population being capable of benefitting at their 
existing levvl of supplies. . The present level of I DS supplies 
in Delhi and Jammu & Kashmir can serve about half their 
population with th-jir present ration-scales^ It is clear 
that the present levels of offtake are inadequate to enable 
e large majority to derive the benefits of PDS supplies. 

In working out the notional number of beneficiaries 
we have assumed' that each card holder draws his or her full 
quota of ration. This assumption we feel is justified 
given the fact that ration scales are generally not f.xcessi vs . 
in relation to needs aiid it is reasonably safe to assume 
that a significant proportion of people who avail ration 
facilities would normally buy their full entitlements. 

In states providing liberal ration scales the poor may 
at times not bo able to buy his entire entitlement for 
lack of funds.' T.as is how nutritional defici-^ncies and 
latent hunger come to persist in poor countries like India, 
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duspitt; aryangemants 11 kcv public distribution of cssontial 
coimnoditias. ' I tho extent P.D*S«- entitlements aro not 
fully’ drawn by a Curtain fraction of card holders ,a larger 
nuraber could possibly bo bonefittud, (only und- r further 
assumptions of no diversions to tho black market or other 
unauthorised sale to bulk buyers.) In tony cast;'^^ oxer else 
seems to succeed in bringing, out the limitations of tho 
present r.D.S. in so far as it attempts to grant ace '■ss to 
a number much larger than can be satisfied on tho basis 
of supplies mobilised for the ijurpose. 

■ ''' ill / 

It is clear that for a; large part of the country 
?DS afftake is hardly adequate to meet the needs of a 
significant part of the population, not even of the 
identified ‘poor*, .The policy of combining such, small supply 
levels with almost universal coverago leaves the dotor- 
mination of the actual benuficiarius of I DS (i.o, those 
v/ho ate able to obtain PDS supplies) to c- variety of 
market, administrative and intu-r-persontil and social factors, 
None of these factors can be expected to provide better 
access to P,D,3. supplies to the poorer sections except 
probably relatively poor quality of PDS grains, which make 
the better off sections voluntaril;^ opb'out of , the PDS 
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uncortainly about the IuvgI of* I'DS offtake, 
ijarticularly as a regular source ' of supply'' spread evenly 
tliroughout tho year, .and over the years. 

The availability of comfortable level of stocks idth 
the FCI and Scat e Govorniuent el ran cies (except in states 
which have relatively low accessibility mad suffer on account 
of transport hottleneeks, e.g. the states of North East 
India) are instrucsontal in ensuring round the year stable level 
of supplies thrvough. Bi’o. Howevorj this assurance, does not 
seem to get translated into reality on . account of .0 variety 
of factors for many states. This can be S'oen in terms of 
'seasonal intra-year pattern of IDS offtake in various State- 
iill - India figures of raonth- wise offtake show relatively 
greater stability than state level disaggregated figures 
because in the former figures^ interstate variations to a 
certain extent tend to offset oacih other, 

look at the -■'■‘o monthly pattern of offtake 

of wheat and rice for the years I08O to 1983 shows marked 
s>..asonal fluctuations with respect to wheat in .Uttar Fradesh, 
■Hai’yana, Himachal Fradesh, Fuh|%li), Rajasthan, Madhya i'radesh 
and Bihar (Tablo XX and XXI). Similar trends with respect 
to, rice can be seen for Orissa, Uttar Fradesh and Madhya 
i'radesh. Those are the states which do not distribute a 
respectable quantity of cereals through FDS and also show 
a lot of seasonal up and downs over various months. The 
states which supply fairly good quanitites of cereals 



through ?DS also hava nearly s toady suppli-.s throughmt the 
year, l-^ak offtake of wheat is st-on In tho states with 
fluctuating monthly pattern of offtake in throo months just 
preceding thy flush season of wheat arrivals. Similarly 
troughs in those states are soon in Juno, July, **ugust and 
to some ' oxtont in October - Novaiabyr as wall. 

In Uttar Iradesh and Hadhya Fradosh, rico offtake is 
roiatlvaly high in February and March, while Orissa shows 
hoavior offtake during July-Soptombor. aS for trough in 
rice offtake, wp :find that all the -throe stat-./S have relatively 
poor offtake during October- January. It can th us be seen 
that in addition to small quantities which arc distributed 

s through I D S and sharp variations in 


additionally, month to month fluctuations in IDS 
This adds to the irr-^gularity of IDS suppix js and mak-s 
IDS a not very dupundablo source for supplementing market 
and self-pro Visioned supplies. Irrcsp '•ctivc of the factors 
which make for such a suas,)nal pattern of o.fftake in some 
of th-3 states, it erodes the utility rnd credibility of 
FDS in providing food security to the vulnerable socti-^^ns. 

Over the last few years it appears that offtake from 
IDS Channels has reached a plateau. Closing- st,-;cks with 
public agencies have been growing almost involuntarily. 





Th-iii wo find a fow yoars in which the offtake has bO'-an less 
■chan the .annual internal' procurement rrad for some j?"oars the 
two are almost matching each other. This can be taken to 
Indicate that 'tho PDS^ offtake has not boon pi clang- up. 

This s-:ems to bo paradoxical in vi-.:w of the known size of 
food -and nutritional deficiency in the co'iintry, (popularly 
represented in* t he' f erm of the proportion of populritlon 


belov/ poverty line). j rising prices of. cervalS; as ojoll as 
in View of very inadequate! pvr- capita, offtake in almo.st-- .all 
the populous status which can, also be considered oxtun,sivc.. 
poverty-concentration areas. But poor offtake- raay partly .be 
attributed to poverty itself. 


■ Near stagnation in the growth of I'DS amounts to restri- 
cting its benefits.-- One- ^rray -wonder aS' to why this is s-o. ■ 

The f orgoing- analysi s • indi cated - that- -the re i s- very li-ttlo ■ 

assurance" -of the availability of iDS as-an alternative- --- -- ■ 
cheaper and better source of supply. The size, composition 

of supjjlies, rati on- scales 5 etc. limit -the total number of 
beneficiaries of I'DS to a- sma-11 proportion of those who 
stand in need of it. 'h large number of other factors. like 
the poor quality of grains and- 'service -by 'FI’S j irregularity 
of stock availability and shop-opening, losses : due to.under- 
weighLaent,, time spent in malang purchases from the FfS, are 
wellki-iown. factors making Fa'S notoriously unpopular. 

In our discussion on the, administrative and organisati«)nal 
aspects of IDS we will examine,; theso factors in detiiil. 
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D^^pitc these adverse factors,, a sufficient degree of 
price advantego offered by 'PDS should strengthon- the 
utili sati ;:)n of l Dd f acili ti os . There are some indl cations 
to suggest that the price adrantage offered by IDS supplies 
may be weakened by some factors operating in the food 
system of India. For on'.^ thing, wheat and rice have mamy 
substitutes popular in different parts of the e.runtry. 

G)arse grains like iowar, bajara, milletes, ragi and other 
foods like tapioccj potato, etc. have a fairly good degree 
of acceptability iJ^ liiany parts of the country, particularly 
from among the weaker sections. The price adYmitage of IDS 
wheat and rieo over market wheat and rice (by no m-nms 
universal, as data from Madhya Pradesh given in Table XXEI 
indicate) muny fail to produce demand for the former when thq 
consumers make a cross comparison between the prices of 
coar-ss grains and oth :r foods on the pme hand and I DS 
whtat and rice on the other. Only when the PDS covers 
these other' grains and foods and supplies them with a 
price advantage vis-a-vlB the market, would the consuraers 
tend to buy PD3 qu^jntitics. we shall seo, TPS prices 
of wheat and rice are also unnecessarily and unjustifiable 
padded by many state g-ovornment by includ i ng la rge o verhead s 
of multiple handling and some taxes paradoxically on 
subsidised commodities. Then, as the data from Madhya - 
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PradsJsh aJoout: open market, wheat prices indicated, the some * 

states, over certain periods of .time, the procurement ; 

prices do not succeed in becoming floor prices. This ■ ; 

may result in open market prices coming on pare ’■rith P^s 1 

' ' ' :■ ■ ■ ' ■ ' ■ I 

prices or even going below the latter. Ntjne of these | 


factors detract from the need- for instituting an effective, 

Co untry- wide PDS with a round th^year availabilitv ' 



PDS QFF Ti^ICB Aim S 0 M 3 HELATSD AGGRaGAT M 

qT -. Mo, Year Net produc- Net Inpor- Closing Net availa" Internal Procure 

tlon of ce- ts of ee- stock . bility of ment, 
reals. reals with cereals, (in ‘000 tonnes) 
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' 1977 ■ ■ 

54*53 

3'9 , 13 

6. ;34 

197s 

37*32 

31*71 
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1979 

54 • 25 

84/72 

X « w-x 

1980 

58.82 

40.4 

0 . 78 

1981 

49,48 

49.13 

QO, 

JL « ^ w 

1982 

48,54 

50 , 74 

6, Sfci 

1983 

65,46 

32.56 

1.93 
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INTBil-ST,.TE PI 

.S.TMBUIION OF IPS iiND OFFTJlB 

(1931-33) 

SI. 

UQjl. 

States/ 

TTm 

... , . 

PorcGntage share* Po: 

in offtake 

r cent ago share 
m PPS 

1. 

ijadhra Pradesd 

6.20 

10.43 

2. 

iiS s am 

4.25 

6 . 70 


Bihar 

5.52 

13.20 

« 

Guj arat 

3.13 

3.56 

6. 

Haryofia 

1.17 

1,93 

6. 

Himachal Pradesh 

0.53 

0.93 

7. 

Jammu <x Kashmir 

2,19 

0 . 77 

8. 

Kama talc a 

S.07 

.5 . 10 

9. 

Koraila 

9.97 

4 , 16 

10. 

Pladhya Pradesh 

3. 68 

6.75 

11. 

Maiiarashtra 

11.83 

10.50 . 

12. 

Manipur 

0.37 

0.38 

13. 

Meghalaya 

0.68 

0.62 

14. 

Nagaland 

0.45 

0.05 

15. 

Orissa 

2.94 

6.13 

IS. 

Punjab 

2.10 

3.72 

if* 

Raj as tan 

1.31 

3.71 

1’^# 

Sikkim 

0 . 30 

0 , 33 

19. 

TaWiil Nadu 

;2.23 ■ , 

6.26 ; // :;/ 

20. 

Tripura 


0 . 30 

21. 

Uttar Pradosh 

.e ;7,:4l::v 

7.20 

:22.; 

West Bengal 


6.53 


{contd. . . .) 
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v* 


23. 

i-i ik N I si and s 

0.14 

0,07 

24, 

.irunach al P rad o s h 

0,24 • 

0.07 

25. 

Cdaiidigarh. 

0.17 

n 

'v./ * 4./ / 

26. 

Dadra & Nagar Havali 

- 

, 0.01 

27. 

Delhi 

6.-11 

1.02 

28. 

Goa, Daman and Diu 

0.52 

0 , 14 

29. 

L. ills had weep 

0.04 

0.01 

30 . 

la. zoram’ 

. 0.41 

0.14 

31. 

Pondi Cilery 

0.12 

0.06 


100,00 


.jiL rMi^i 


100.00 



~ ll - 

^ laae_SI...,a 

PiilH H-’S OFFT .J IB (Monthly In tonric-s ) 
’ (liQ3) 



. ki’t'cl ^ 0 

'/ilhoai; 

aicG 

ougar 

To tal 

90117 offtake ’ 
Pe? suo p 

1. 

Vi/cst 

6.207 

5.972 

1. 262 

13.440 

515.28 kgffis. 

8. 

Ouj arat 

1.469 ' 

0.742 

1.39) 

3.001 

138,07 kgms. 

3% 

Uttar Praaash2.3J.9 

„V127 

2. 169 

'5.675 

217,59 kgms 

4. 

Madhya Pradgghl.076 

0, op<i| 

1.142 

3.102 

118 . oa kgms. 

5* 

Maharashtra 

2.380 

Q.967 

0. 860 

4,20? ' 

151.30 kgi'ns. 

6. 

iv Q. m 3,. 

1. 710 

1.637 

1.031 

4.428 

169.73 kgms. 

7. 

iOidhra Prade 

sh0,‘i54 

2.781 

0.752 

3.983^ 

152*875 kgms 

8, 

Tamil Nadu 

2. 6^35 

4.058 

1. 150 

374 

301.37 kgms. 

9. 

Ivor ala 

1.553 

8. 265 

0.907 

10.726 

411.214 kgms 

10. 

Delhi 

17.003 

4.S)2 

2.161 

23.765 

911.131 kgms 

XX m 

.JiL INDI^i, 

2.025 

2.013 

0.985 

5.023 

192.5 )3 k^-ms 
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1 . xln J h r a . x-' r ad o s h 

4.54 

7. X 
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7, X> 
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. . ; 
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l.X) 
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.0.91 

0, 2 

0.63 

0.2 


l7 • h a^ al ai-id 

0.39 

0.1 

0.41 

0.1 

0.44 

0.1 


IH, Tabiil Nadu 

9,00 

7.0 

0.64- 

7.0 

9.04 

7.0^.^,^ 


19, West Bengal 

10.23 

8.0 

10.66 

■3.0 

18 . B5 

8,0 ' 


20. Rajasthan ■ 

1.60 

5.0 

1.48 

5,0 

0 . c>9 

6,1 


2I.^Delhi 

6.53 

0.9 

6.10 

0.9 

6,27 

0,9 





SHxJlE-O'P'SOMS' SSL3GT DISIRIC rS 
■ ON THE BASIS OF '0FFTxmi933 


State/District 


SI, 

Nq « Ka: 'a.at.£j£a 




Maharasjito.._,-.,Me^t . Bengal 


1,' Baaglore 
51,64 

7.56 

3, Mysore 
7,35 

_>4. ilolar' 

' 4,54 

5, Dharwad 


Cuttack Varanasi Varanasi 
27.73 21.29 14,90 


6.48 


• Poiri ' 

14.64^ 

Bal asQ re Kanp ut: 

• 9.36 5.60. 

Mayurbunl L-ukriow 
7, 38 ■ •4, ^ 


xillaiiabad Patna 
8,26 


Bombay 
,33. 90 

ll itnagirb A 
Sundhburg- 
6', 75 


Gjiailiasa ^ P una 
Singhbulli 


7,93 

Rancbi 

6,04 


Kenj bar Mi rzdpui^- Dbuanbad 
' 3.33 7.04 ' 4.04 


,4? 64 

Sbolapur 

4.20 

Nagpur 

5.09 


(1932) 
Calcutta 


Statutory 
Rationing ■ area 
33,32 

I^bdifled -'b 
Rationing area 


63.13 


Notes * = Xn<iLjJded'-j;^her categories' and FI ur Mills, 

0 tiler catego turn include grat'd. tors .Reliefj 
lest Relief, NRBP, WLLef Comp, Itarge-Es^loyors and 
Empl.ojmiGnt Generation Schema^ Grtc, 







SC 4I OF .GiSHB.J.g_^ 


SI. Stcates/Ut, 

Ration 

Scale per 
Person per 
month 

^tV'^rrxgo 
per- capita 
0 f f tdeo 

Off taKG 
as a ‘p 
of Ration 
scale 

Of ftaKo 
as a 
of norm 

1. .jidhra Pradesh 

10.00 

1.22. 

12.20 

■ 

10.09 

(P 

i uxl mum 25kg # Hi og ) 


> 

2. X.3 s am . 

G.OO 

2,^4 

28.00 

10.53 

S„ ; 

3, Bihar 

3.00 

0.83 

10.42 

6. 87 

4. Haryana 

12.00 

0.95 

7.93 

7. 36 ■ ; 

5, Himachal P rad <-311 

O.'OO, 

.1,43 

15 . o9 

11.33 

6, Delhi 

30.00 

10.71 ' 

o 3,5 o 

83.59 

7. Gujarat 

10.00 

0.97 

9.06'"",^ 

3.02 

0, Janirnu & Kashmir 

8.00 

3 » 34; 

43.04 

.,,'31.76 

9. Karnatai^a 

7.00 

1# 44 

3D. 52 

''ll* 91, _ 

(maxi mum 

Wuuu t 15 kg » 

\ 



pur card in Urbem areas 

) ; 



lO. Punjab 

13.00 

1.3;^ 

10.23 

11.00 

!!♦ xlajasthaii 

7.50 

0.40 

5.71, 

■ 3.31 

12 , T ami l Kadu 

7.00 Rico 

0.49 

7.00 

‘i.Oo 


(Mciximuiii 12 kg/ per- card; ^ 




and 15 Kg vha.'.it 

per card) 



13. Tripura 

5.00 

3.62 

72.40 

29. 9^1 

•'14, Uttar -Prad-^sh 

16.00 

0.71 

- -4* 'ite ' ■.«(«* .. 

5.37 3 Ve 1 - 

15. West BongolCS-tatutory) 12*00 — 


31,50 

31.27 

(ibdi fi 

n) .uoo 

1.'3,85.,v: 

:ia::;95,3C) 

31.85 

15, Korala 

13 « 2 


.•'::':f31;44i,;;;^;;p 

34.33 

17, Madhya Pradesh 

12.00 



G. 20 

lo, Maharashtra 

15.00 

• ;e:/,i,:2.oo-; 

'13.31 

’iG.54 

19. Orissa 

5.00 

1.13 


9.76 



XVIII - ^ ■ : 

COMPilRTSON OF PDS OFFI.iKS' .J'JD 23-JS GONSDivjP TION 
BjgiaTDITUiSl ON FOOE) OF THE RFLATim Y POOR ■ 


' . .innual' avorage^por-'capi ta^ *I^3l?agQ 1.5iniJar (luS^oirSas” 
Year PDS offtaice of coroals fitity of rice raid porccnt.ago 


in 

(l) 

KG, 

(2) 

purchased by tho 
oxpondituro class 
below Rs, 75/- 
per month '*= 

- . - Cs) 

,.(4) 

1977 

19.2 

126 

15.2 

1978 ■ 

16.1 

126 

12,8 

1979 ' 

16.1 

126 

12.8 

1980 ■ 

24.2 

126 

19.2 

1981 

19.1 

123 

15,2 


* = NSS 23t!i round. 
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^OSOjmQ^..OF ( 1,901.-83) 


••Ol 

« 

No , 

, s tatos/UT. 

No tlonal 
bonoficio 
ASL-lQi^O^ 

W;j. of 
irios 

N'otional no 
ari 3 as 1 ( 
Population 

1. 

iOidhra Pradesh 

■383 


12.22 


*).ssajfa 

5733 


27, S4 

3. 

Bihar 

74i8 


10. -12 


Gudar.at 

3375 


9 • GG 

6« 

bar yen a 

1051 


7.93 


Hi ma c hal P rad o s h 

694 


15.37 

7* 

JcUtiiiu u ivasheir 

3148 


51. 24 

y. 

Far fiataka 

2376 


7.56 

s. 

For ala 

3150 


31. 45 

10. 

Madhya Pradosh 

3313 


3. 21 

11. 

Pinharashtra 

35^11 


13.-31 

12. 

Orissa 

5333 


23.53 

13. 

Punjab 

1750 


10.30 

14. 

Ra'iasthaii 

2016 


5.72 

16. 

TaKil Nadu 

3141 


G.99 

IG, 

Tripura 

1528 

■ 'r- ■■■' ■■ 

72.33 

17. 

Uttar Pradush 

-1998 


„,4.41 

lo. 

Wos't Bongal 

■6016 

(statutory 

' V ' ' 

Froa)31.91( 


•iS.lKilhi 


35309 (I'lQdifitid .irQa)S5,73 (14oaific4 direi) 


Not-< 


3475 




. 1 ^;- i) WliGroc vcr a di f f orun'cO exists in tho .u-tiori-scalc_ of 
Rural ajid Urban araa, tho luttar one. is used. Ration- 
scalo por card bas buon convortod into scale jor person 
assuiijing tiioro arc five parsons attactied to a card, 

2) Notional no. of bonoflciarios is obtained by dividing 
tho avorai^o offtako for 1981-33 by issue scale. 

SourcG! Bullotln in Food Statistics* • 



^ 36 9m 

rp ■QT T? 

SS^^ N^ITY IN -0FFT ^3 OF HI,.C5 

(iivorago' figiTrcs 1930-32 in porcontago) 






Tr oughs 


1, iindhra 

Scptonibar July March 

January 

(5.3) 

Fob. 

n . rv ■ 

4-/ O U » 


(10.6) ■ 

(9,5) (9.3) 

(6,5) 

(7.1) 

, 2, Tamil Nadu 

July 

(10. G) 

Oct. Nov. 
(9.9) (9.4) 

xip ril 
(6,2) 

Feb , 
(6.5) 

March 

(G.6) 

3, Kama talc a 

November 

Sopt. Jan. 

■ iicril 

March 

February ' 


./(10,7) 

(9.9) (9.1) 

(6.6) 

(6.6) 

(7.2) 

4i:# 

zi.UgU3t 

J uly Sop t. 

Fob. 


xipril 


(9.6) 

(9.3) (3.9) 

(7.1) 

('7.7i 

(7,9) , 

5 •-■Orissa, 

Sep tGiuber 

July .xugust 

Dec, 

Jm. 


7‘i: ' , ' ■ 

(12.4) 

(12. 3) (12.0) 

(3.0) 

(4.9) 

(5.6) 

6, , ifcst Bengal March, 
(10,6) 

Sept. August 
(9.6) (9.1) 

Jan. 

(6.6) 

Dec. 
(6,. 9) 

No V . 

(^.0) 

7, Assam 

March ,. . 
(9.2) 

.xUgUStOct. 

Feb, 

—03^^ 

Jan. 
— -<y,4) 

Nov, 

(7.5) 


' March. May 

xlpril June 

De.c, 

Jan. 

Nov, ■ 


(10.6) 

(9.4) (9.1) 

(4,9) 

(5.7) 

(7.0) 

0. Uttar PradeshFeb, 

(14,0) 

March J -n. 
(12.5) (9.2) 

Dec. 

(5.2) 

Nov. 

(5.3) 

Oct. 

(6-3) 

10,- Bihar 

Nlarch 

Aug US tMay , J utie Feb . 

Jan, 

.Nov.Dgc, 


(9. 3) 

(9*1) dSept* 

(9.0) 

(6,6) 

each 

:(7.4) 

(7,6) each 

11, Belhi , 

Nov. 

(9.9> 

Sept. Dec. 
(9.7) (9.0) 

Jan, 

(6.9) 

Feb. 

(7.2) 

■May 

(7,4) 

12, Jarxiu -a: 

jixUgust 

July Sept* 

i: Jon. ; 

Oct* 

Dnc® 

Kashmir 

(10.3) 

(10, 6) (19.7) 

(5.2) 

■ (7.0) 

(7. 2) 

is, jyiadhya 

June 

March May 

Dec* 

Nov, 

Oct. 

Pradesh 

(12.4) 

(10.7) (10,5) 

(4.9) 

(5.0) 

(6.3) 

14, Maharashtr 

■aMarch 

July Aug. 

Nov, , 

Oct, 

Feb ^ 


(9.3) 

(9.0) (3,9) 

(6.7) 

(7.4) 

(7.9) 


3 7 7 to 33ll^v 

1 

Nil 


Nil 

3 

1 

X 

3 

1 

‘3 

3 

2 


2 
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SIi;..50M.LLITY..IH .DFFX,J CI3 OF 

Average figures riKDirFiS/iri percentage) 

^ _._,YrQUg[ls. ‘ "cons't^'ts 


1, iindhra Prados d ■ J'oly March August 

■ClO.u) (9.4) (9,1) 


2. TaMl Nadu 

3. KamataJia 

4. Kerala 
-Sh, Orissa 

G, West Bengal 
7* ilssarti 


9, Bi'-aar v ' 

/ 

10 , Del hi 

ll.- iatiuMiCastiirir 
124 Haryana 


duly Nov, Dqc, iiUg, 
(10.5) (y.2)' (3,3) 


(7.3) 

^i.p,ril 

Cc.i) 


iipril 

(7.9) 


June 

(d.l) 

Oop till 

(G.l) 


Dec. 

(0.3) 

Juno 

(9.5) 

March 

(9.2) 

1 

Nov. 

(7.4) 

Feb. 

(7.3) 

xiU^USt 

(3.0) 

Dec. July 

(10,5) (10.2) 

. \ 

3gj t. 
(9,4) 

Feb, 

(7.1) 

May 
(7. 2) 

jipril 

(7.3) 

July ■" 

(10.9) 

.iUgUst 
(9.G) .X 

June 

'^'(S.l) 

■Oct, Nov 
(7.2) 

►-.ipril 

(7,3) 

Jan. 

(3,2) 

March 

(9.4) 

Seitf/ 

^9.„25 

Dec. 

May, 

(7.5) 

ikpril 

.(7.9) 

l^^ar; 

Sept/”^ 

(9„D) 

Oct. 

(S.4) 

May 

(.1) 

Feb, 

(6.G) 

May 

(.7.3) 

Jon. 

(3.0) 

Feb . 
(14.9) 

March ' 
(14.0) 

Jan. 

(12.2) 

June 

(5.5) 

Nov. 

(5,3) 

August 

(3.3) 

March 

(11,7) 

Feb. 

(10.2) 

Jan, 

(9.3) 

Aug, 

(7.0) 

Sept, 

(7.2) 

April 

(7.3) 

Jan, 

(10.0) 

March 

(9.7) 

Fob. 

(9.3) 

June 

(7.0) 

(7^5) 

.iUgUst 

(3.1) 

March 

(10.0) 

J uly . .iUg 
(S. 2) 

.Sett. 

(9.1) 

Nov, 

(7.2) 

Dec. 

(7. 4) 

Jan. 

(7.5) 

March 
(14, -s) 

Fob, 

(13.3) 

Jan. 

(12.0) 

•Oct* 

(S.l) 

July 

(3.3) 

.lUgUSt 

(3,4) 

March, 

(13.0) 

Feix^-rllSep t,- - 
10,1) (3.3) 

-■iingust 

(3:2) 

Nov. 

(3.5) 

July 

(7.2) 

March 
(13. G) 

Feb. 

(12.3) 

J an* 
(ll.9) 

Oct. 

(5.3) 

June 

(5.3) 

July 

(0,0) 


14, Punjab 














2 

3 

'iiLZir 

'15, RajasthaJi 

. ; March. 

( 21 , 3 ) 

Feb. 

(13.0) 

July 
(9, 3) ■ 

Oct, 

(3.^^) 

-Gujarat 

.iiUgust’ Jad, 
(9,6) (9.6) 

Feb, 

. (9.6) 

iip ril 
(7.5) 

,17, Maliara&u:tra 

Oct,.' . 

( 9 , 3 ) 

Jan. .LiUg 

( 9 , 1 ) 

* July 
(9.0).- 

uiprH 

(7.7) 

' - -'l;6(r^laG ha ? r ade s h 

Fett, 

- (13-, 1) 

March . 
(12.-3) 

Jan, 

• (31. 6) 

Nov, 

(5.3) 


Dec, 

(4,G) 

Wov. . 
(7.6) 


Wov . 
(4,7) 


MarcLi 

(7.7) 


MayjvTuaei'fov. 
(7* 9) (6,0) 


.Oct, 

(3,0) 


Sept. 

(6.4) 


PUBLIC DISTRIBUTION SVSTEN IN INDIA 

^Dfp^.,J^SN?TcIv“LlupfLfEsfnr«STS^ 

5f FOOD AMD CIUIL SUPPLIES, 

r. rs\f rRKifvirMT OF lNDI<\o OC*^ 


A nnC 





PUBLIC DLSTRieiJTIQM SYSTPI IN IMOIa'^. 

In a mixed economy like ours, supply management 
for goods and services for the rommon man is of crucial 
importance. The margin botijeen' conditions of shortaga 
and easy availability is often thin. Essential consump- 
tion articles have highly inelastic dsrnand. As a result, 

Qvon a small variation in availability has a dispropor- 
tionate'ly large impact on prices. Even a limited shortage 
can causa a sharp rise in prices for the consui-iors. This 
price trend gets accentuated further uhen speculative 
elements try to exploit the situation,. In the circumstances, 
the fate of the common man cannot be left to the free 
operation of the market forces. If cuing' to certain 
imigalance batueen supply and demand, the prices of essential 
commodities rise very high, there is a heavy erosion of 
the purchasing pouur of consumers, especially of those u’no 
belong to weaker sections of the society. 

In view of this, the P.D.S, was conceivad as an 
important measure tc tackle the inflationary trends and has 
eventually come to stay as a permanent feature of o''!- uuunomy 
for keeping prices under check, reduce fluctuations in prices 
and ■ensur.e supply of key asstantial cotrinoditiss at' r.‘; .nacnabla 
prices all over the country, particularly weaker and vulnora"- 
ble sections of the society. 

Today P.D.S, fcjrms a very import-unt part of the 
20 Point Programme, Accordingly, under Point action 

is boinq taken to expand the PDS through opening more ^ air 
price shops including m.obile shops , in farflung areas, and 
also shops to cater to industrial .workers,, student hostels, 
etc, , . : . " ' 

' Position paper for the Seminar from the D-apartmsnt of 
Civil Supplies, Ministry of Food and Civil Supplies, 
Government of India, ^Oct. 1986, 



PDS OUTLETS AND COmODITY COVERAGE 

The netuork of FPS has bean expanding over the 
years. The number of fair price shops has incraasod from 
2,39 lakh in jviarch, 1979 to 3.27 lakh in March, 1986. About 
78% outlets are in rural areas and more than 1/5th are run. 
by cooperatives. 

At present seven key essential commodities namely 
uheat, rice, sugar, imported edible oil, kerosene oil, soft 
coke and controlled cloth, are procured and supplied to the 
States by the Central Government for distribution through the 
PDS. Thus, in actual operation of the PDS, there exists a 
dual- responsibility of the Central Government and the State 
Govt, Agencies such as the Food Corporation of India, State 
Tr.ding Corporation, National Consumers Cooperative f'eri eration, 
Coal India Limited and various. public sector oil companies 
ci.-: L.'itrusted with the task of supplying these commoditi’- a --t 
Central Issue Prices, uhich are determined by the Central 
Government, The State Governments add incidental charges, 
like transportation, local taxes etc. while fixing the end- 
retail price. However, Csntral Government has also suggested 
margins uhich can be charged over and above Central issue 
price in respect of wheat, rice and edible oil. 

Besides, the State Governments- are free to include in 
their Public Distribution System, other remmodities for which 
they will arrange, on their own, procurement and distributi "n 
with a view to making more commodities of mass consumption 
available to the ' ronsumers and at the same time improve the 
economic viability of fair price shops. Thus, some State 
Governments like Uest .Bengal^ Orissa, Tamil Madu, Himachal 
■^radesh- etc, , have included pulses, match boxes, toilet soaps, 
c','ciB; tyres .and tubes, exercise books, torch cells etc, for 



supply to consumers through the selected public distribution 
outlets in their respective areas, Statouiso commodity 
couerago through FPS outlets is given in Annox-I. 

To deliver these goods effectively, the folloijinn are 
the essential componentsj- 

a) Availability of f3S3Gnti3l cemmeditiGS - Central 
Pool angle and State anfle.' 

b) Infrastructure. 

c) Proper linkages. 

d) Enforcement. 

f) Prompt correctivQ action. 

g) Raviou/Assessment of PD5. 

') Availability; 

Uhoat and Rice;- These- tuo items constitute the ecro 
of public Distribution System, 'Ths allocation of uhoat 
and rice per year has been about 15 to 16 million tnnnns 
during 1984 and 1985, Under PDSj offtake of uheat uas about 
3,00 million tonnes and that of rice about 6,9 million tonnos 
during 1985, The annual offtake of wheat and rice taken 
together for PDS has been of the order of about 10 rnillicR 
tonnes during the year 1984 and 1985, The level of uheat 
stocks in the Central 'poci has ranged bntueon 10 to 21 million 
tonnes during 1984 and 1985, Similarly, the rice stocks have 
boon in the range of 3 to 10 million tonnes after moetinn the 
PDS requirements. In other words, the availability position 
of wheat and rice is quite comfortable* 
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ii) Sugau;-' Tha availability cf sugar has been posing 
some problems for the Government, This has happened mainly 
because of the sharp decline in sugar production. Tho 
production uhich was 82,32 lakh tonnes in 1982-33 has corns 
doun to 61.43 lakh tonnes in 1984-85, and this year, i*8,, 
in 1985-86 it is astimatedto be around 65.0 iskh tonnes. 

Thus, the indigenous production is, not adequate to moot the 
demand, uhich is estimated to be around' 65 lakh tonnes. To 
meat this gap, the Governmant has resorted to imports. 

Efforts are afoot to increase the indigenous production uith 
a view to reduce the dependence on imports. About 40 lakh 
tonnes of sugar is provided through PDS every year. 

iii) Edible Oils;- The supply position of edible oil has 
been quite comfortable during 1985-86. This has been 
possible by better supply management. As against the demand 
of about 49 lakh tonnes in 1984-85, the indigenous production 
•of edible oil uas about 37 lakh tonnes leaving a yap of 12 
lakh tonnes. The gap is being met by resorting to imports. 
About 8 lakh tonnes of edible oil uas provided through PDS, 
during the Oil Year 1984-85 (November - October). 

iv) Controlled Cloth;- At present, controlled cloth is being 

allocated to various States/U.Ts on a composite criteria, 
uhich is based on total population of a State and the popula- 
tion living belou the poverty line inythe State. The total 
ontitlament of the states taken together uas estimated- to be 
1.76 lakh bales, for the 1985-86, 85?^ of this . quantity is 

routed through NCCF to the State, The product-mix of 
controlled cloth is dhoti, saree and long cloth. All the State 
Governments/U.Ts have been advised to monitor tfec distribution 
of controlled ' cloth at the district level to ensure that the 
bulk of the controlled cloth is supplied to rural areas, 
particularly tn those who belong to ueaker sections of the 
population. 


5 i- 


v) Keroseno ; ~ The Gouarnment of India has been makinq 
quarterly allocation of kcrosans by allowing growth on 
the allocation made during the correspondinn pariod of the 
prs\iiaus year. This aims to take care of the normal grouth 
of the demand for kerosene in nach State. Ad-hoc allocation 
are also mado to take care of tho emerge ncyraqui re moots 
of the diffsrent States, Supply of kerosene is basically ' 
for the purposes of ligi'ting and cooking and its use for other 
purposes is being discouraged, Houeuer, large ' quantities of 
korosona continues to he allottsd to the industries and 
non-domestic consumers^ and there are complaints of mixing 
of kerosene with diesel. This is one of the main reasons 
which reduces availability of kerosene for cooking and 
lighting, resulting in shortages and malpractices. All the 
State Gcuornments have been advised by the Government of India 
to prevent adulteration of diesel with kerosans through 
clandestine means through rigorous- implementation of cnforce- 
'lont laws. They hauo also been impressed upon to prepare a 
district plan for allotment of kerosene taking into account 
the -pouar ■ position and needs of a particular area, Tc ansurc 
greater availability to tho consumers, a further iticrenso of 
2 , 5 % over the last year’s allocatien has bcjc-n cr'i-'ceted in 
the block of winter months, from Novernbur, 1985 to February, 
1986, Thus a quantity of 5,-t7 lakh tonnus is 'c^rng allc-catoo' 
per month from November, 1965 onwards# For the summer and 
mi3nsoon blocks also, the allocation has been 7 % higher than 
the corresponding period last year. Further, dopandinQ on 
tho Urgency and need, the demands of State GovGrrimants/UT 
Administrations are met through ad-hoc allotments from time to 
timo. Total -allocation during the current year is 60.65 lakh 
tonnes as against 57,58 lakh tonnes during 19.24, 

S oft Coke ;- Fiajor States consuming soft ccko are West 
Bengal, Bihar, Uttar Pradesh, Delhi and Punjab. These Status/ 
UTs have sustainedly accounted for, more than 92 % of tho tot;iil 
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I rth!"n"h‘ “Is commodity ore conoortrot .d 

r an areas. The position of demand end o|-r--,' .. 

-Uioced on ^ half yearly dasis by the Gouernmjnt of 'l'ndiV ond 

'■'aroh’l-pr"'^^°°'**“"^ decided. During Octobor, igr; „ 
^,^rch 1186, a quantity of 7.6 lakh tonnes gas allncat.d ‘o 
the States. Forthe ourronf half year i e - , 

1986 ■ the monthi V ii 4 .- > -•e., Kpril-Septomber, 

2.00 lakh tonnss. 

eascntT/°““°" distribution of the 

uaaential commodities under PDS Is shoun bolou. 


S. Figures in 000^ tonnes' 


i) Wheat 


b) Distributi- 
on 


2) Rice . 

a) Allocatioi 

b) distribu- 

t » . 


^ 3u 


'^) i!',g.^psene 
a)Allocation N,!\, 


'^) Edible oil 
3 ) Allocation 



ion . 

6) Soft Coke 

3 ) Allocation ■ 
b) Distribu- 

.-ft"': i: ■ye:,.; ■ 






L 1980 

- 1981 

- 1982 

.1 1933 

1984 

T qae - 

• 6340 

3869 

4324 

6762 

7556 

mm' » J O' 

8148 

4124 

3254 

3869 

4958 

3264 

3082 

9673 

10137 

6910 

6830 

6848 

7916 

5025 

5157 

7429 

7775 

6629 

6996 

3252 

3252 

3312 

3352 

3630 

3650 

3669 

3669 

3806 

33.54 

7 996 

■331:9 ■■, ;. 

N. A. 

4092 

. 4423 

4588 

5091 

503 5 

5398 

5303 ' 

5758 

5749 

6085 

6070 

.46 7 . 

; 468 

' 449 

605 

963 

646 

387 

423 

413 

499, 

688 

613 

2191 

2128 

1883 , 

1463 

1561 

1 66 6 




b) INFRASTRUCTURE;- 


The rGsponsibility of ef fecti vg . PDS is shared both by 
the Central Gou-ernment and the Stats Governrnants/U. Ts 
Administration, While the Central Gouernrp.snt is primarily 
responsible for procurement, maintenance' and supply of 
stocks, the responsibility for drawing up a camprehcnsiyo 
distribution network for proper supply of essential 
commodities rests with the States, It has been noticed that 
there is no uniform growth in tho leucal of dcAyelapmant for 
requisite infrastructural facilities in matters of storages, 
transportation as well as streamlining tho system of supply. 

To strengthen PDS, Planning Commission has approved an 
outlay of Rs,44,00 crores in the States/u.Ts Plans for tho 
'7th Plan period. In addition, an outlay of Rs.2.5Q crores 
has been provided in the Central Sec.tor basical.ly to uxtond 
financial assistance to the North-Eastern States, Himachal 
Pradesh, Cammu & Kashmir, Andaman & Nicobar Islands and 
dikkim. Central Government also provided assist-ince to 
certain States to purchase rnobilo vans for’ providing asson- 
tial commodities in the rural, tribal and farflung areas. 

During the year 1985-86, an amount of Rs, 95,02 lakh was 
provided to Bihar, Orissa, Rajasthan, Assam, Andhra pradash 
and Madhya Pradesh for this purpose. During tho year 1986-87, 
Manipur is also being provided, assistance for starting rnobilo 
vans. A new scheme 'has been drawn up by the Central Govorn- 
mont under which cant percent assistance is proposed irn be 
provided to enable the States/U.Ts of NE region to supply salt 
and sugar in small packs to the consumers, 

PROPER LINKAGES FOR PDS t- While availability of essential ^ 
commodities and the inf rastructure ,,are . the necessary conditions 
thoso are not sufficiont to implement ths public Distribution 
System effectively. To effect distribution of those commodi- 
ties, a detailed distribution plan needs to do uorked out by 
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t’.^o 3t;itGs/U.Ts bringing out the required linkages at 
various points, Tbe linkages are expected to ensuro that 
the essential commodities are reached in tirne and distributed 
to the people for whom those are meant. It, therefore, 
involves closo coordination at different levels amongst the- 
various organisations concerned with tho supply and movemant 
of these essontial commodities. Briefly, once these commo- 
dities aro- allocated to various States, the arrangement for 
pre-payment, delivery from FCI or other godouns, proper uatc';-! 
during transportation of goods, r-acsipt of stocks and final 
distribution to consumers are the Stato Governments responsi.-- 
bility. Proper planningin this regard is not only useful to 
the State Government, but that is an important Instrumont for 
FCI and other suppliers to plan their activities accordingly, 

d) ENFORCENFMT AMD SUPERVISION; - . ' - 

The primary ■ responsibility for the administration of 
tho PDS rests -uith the concerned State Government and its 
local authorities, • It is here that the State Govornm ;; r.ts 
hav.-j a vital role to play. They have to ensure equitable 
distribution to genuine c'ustomors. Complaints are sometimes 
voiced against the existence of a large- numb-jr of bogus ration 
cards or diversion of stocks meant- for public distribution 
to open market and other such irregularities. These need to 
bo brought doun uith a -heavy hand. Both regular and surprise 
checks need to be organised and strictest action under the 
Lau is called for. The Essential Commodities ■ Act , 1955, had 
been recently amended to provide for summary trial of all 
offences through special courts designated for the purpose. 
These special provisions have bean brought in to effect fron: 
1st September, 1982 and the State Governmonts/u.Ts Administra- 
tions are expected to ensure that anti-social elements are 
brought to book speedily under the Act, 




position af procuroment , allocatio 
he contral godouns is monitorEd bv 


TiCU 


respective Departments of-th 
Gove i nmo nt 3 -arEJ exmaetpH -rn 


nmon-l; 


ouinq 


Utiokly report ending -every Friday giving th 
position of shortages - cofumadity and 
areauise shortages alonguith reasons and 
action '.takan .'therdon; 


Monthly report snouing monthly allocation of 
essential commodities to each of the Districts, 

This report is supposed 'to contain utilisation of allot 
alloted stocks, information received on shortages 
and measures taken, infrastructure developed 
in rural aro-as to ensure regular supply of essential 
commodities, and number of meetin -.s of Consumer 
Advisory Committees held at Taluka/block/dis-trict 
level, ■ Specific oacas of- shortages/pricc rise are 
taken up uith State Governments-/-u.T ^ Hmini stratiorxs, 
the concerned Central Departments^ for corrective 
action. Apart from this , ' senior ■ of f icors of ttie level 
of Deputy Socy,, and Doint Secretary visit diffurent 
Statos/U.Ts regularly uith a view to assess the func- 
tioning of public Distribution- System. The Depar brent 
of Civil Supplies has also prepared a check list of 
important points uhich should be looked into by the 
inspecting officers of the Central and the State 
Governments, 
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f) CORRECTIUE ACTION AND REUIEU OFPDS ;- 

Plonitoring is not an Gnd in itself. It is only an 
instrument for taking correctiv/e action. In this procost. , 
ue notice situations liko shortages of stocks in godouns 
or ue notice bad quality or may be ounars of tho Fair Pric. 
Shops hav/e not made payments in time, Thero may euen be a 
problem of short ueighment or may be delayod delivery evon 
after making payments, etc, Thero could be saysral r. rc .le .is 
uhich might have come to light during monitoring, ynils 
action on such problems is taken on; immediate basis, c 
rovieu is required for, taking policy decisions to avoid c;ny 
recurrence of the same, or similar problems in future. It 
is most crucial to the success of the PDS that District 
Collectors personally hold problomS solving mootings at least 
once, in a ueok, the difficulties, shortcomings and bottle- 
necks in the PDS notice-d as a result of feedback material 
are thrashed out and corrective action taken in such meetings. 
Some bottlo-necks may be solved finally at this level, 0tr.„rs 
may require decision at the State level, 

9 ) ROLE OF AD\/ISORY/\/IGILAMCE COflfllTTEES; 

State Governments/ Li. T ■ administrations have been advised, 
from time to time, to constitute Consumer Ad\^isory/U igilance 
Committees to supervise the' working of tho Public Distribution 
System at district, block, tehsil and fair price shops level. 
This uas intended to protect the interests of the - consumers by 
involving themselves in the programme, public Co-op :,r; -.icn 
and vigilance can be of much help in rooting out mal-prccticos 
of unscrupulous elements. Similarly, illegal activitica 
diversion of stocks meant for Public Distribution System to 
opon market and use of bogus ration cards can also jo ohsekod 
with public co-operation. 
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THg complaints renarding inferior quality of uhsat 
and rice sold through 'the fair price shops as uoll as 
the/littlo impact of the , ba nafits of PDS to poo 
of the population, 'particularly thosa r'csiding 
romota and inaccossiblG aroas aro sporadinally re 
tha Consumor Aduisdry/'J igilancis CornniittuDS at 
arc activated, uith thair coopar-rticn and vied 
could be possible to ansura tinisly supplies of 
and kerosene to the villages also, 

h) EXPERIENCE OF SO^IE STATES; 


er SGG.ti 

GHS ■ 

n the rural, 

'1' G V.. • i, G cl ^ 

If 

■ j' ICUOT 

lav cl 

ncu, it 
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Some States like Gujarat, Tamil Nadu, Kerala, Andhra 
Pradesh , Himachal Pradesh , and Tripura have developed an 
efficient infrastructure for Public' Distribution System, The 
system of distribution of essential commodities has also been 
streamlined apart from regular monitoring ‘and enforcoment. 

In Tamil Nadu and Delhi P,D.S, Itoms are delivered to the 
door step of the fair^ price shops, ■ Gujarat has proparsd 
districtuise maps uith a vieu to exactly identify the loca- 
tional.’ advantages/ efficiencies of the nstuerk. This not 
only hel-ps in assessing the need for additional FPS/uutlets, 
but proper distribution is also ensured. Those status have 
also made considerable! efforts in rncreasing the numb ,r of 
coopf?rative , FP outlets and, in this process, private traders 
have been eliminated to a large extent. In findhra Pradesh, 
Tamil Nadu and Karnataka, specially subsidis'ed rico is provide 
to the target groups, Gujarat provides specially sunsidised 
uhoat and rice to the people bolou poverty line. Central 
Government .has also announced- a scheniG to provide . specially 
subsidised wheat and rice in all the Integrated Tribal DeVL:'3.op 
ment programme (ITDP) areas and for the Statcjs uhich are fully 
tribal onesv The special rafo.rsnce to ueaker soctiens by thus 
States has helped the people at largo,. 




T' ■ : ' ’ ■ Ui' — 'B x\ . -.z^- ' ' ■ 

ThG monitDring and enforcomsnt moasuros 
!,surarna special importance in the States and in the areas 
where such schemes are in operation. 

GUIDELINES TO STATES ;- 

The Central Government has, from time ’to time drawn 
the attention of- the States/UTs for strengthening an'-* 
streamlining of the PDS. The guidelines issued in this 
r ; .-‘ord are;- . ' / ' " ' 

i) Opening of neu, fair price shops uherovor necessary 
to provideheasy physical access to consumers and 
supply of a ration card to every family both in rural 
and urban .areas, 

ii) Provision and improvomont of infrastructural facili- 
tios such, ns storage and transportation of cssontial 
commodities to the last link i.e, fair price shops, 
in rural, ba'ckugrd,, remote and inaccessible areas, 

iii) Provision of a proper monitoring system at ths block, 
district and State head-quarters levels to 'ensure 
up-to data information in respect of supply or 
otherwise of essential commodities to the fair price 
shops, 

iv) Preparation of district-wise plans for allocation 
and distribution of wheat, rice, sugar, imported 
'edible oils, controlled cloth, kerosene, salt and 

V' -i;;: '' 

vf) Setting up of Consumers 

Committees at various" levels including the fair 
price shops level, ■, 
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vi) A schedule for training of employees engaged in 
PDS uork, 

Uii) Tightening of inspection and enforcement measures 
to ensure ■ that fair price shops function properly 
and essential commoditios reach the pcoploy parti- 
cularly those belonging to tho uoakor and v/ulnara- 
ble sections of tho population. 

viii) Dovoloping a system of offoctiuo coordimtion among 
\yarious agencies engaged in tho task of procurer, lont, 
storage and distribution of assential commodities 
within the State, 

ix) Provision of mobile fair price shops in tribal and 
interior areas, 

x) Uhero neu fair price shops are to be opened, the 
State Governments should considur oncouraging, 
intoralia, the cooperatives to open the outlots 
particularly in rural areas, 

xi) The norm of 0 ns shop for ovary 2000 persons bo 
relaxed for farflung, sparsely populated areas, 

xii) Stops bo taken to make fair price shops viable and 
to serve the consumers better, 

xiii) A reuiow bo undurtaken of administrative arrangements 
for P.D.S, 

xiv) Setting up of Civil Supplies Corporations, wherever 
necessary, to handle the; essential commodities being 
provided through PDS, 

xv) Possibilities be axplcrod by the Star.os/UTs to 
opa'n fair price shops in Harijan Bastis. 




StatewisG break-up of 
supplied through fair 

the commodities being 
price shoes as on 31-3. 8G 

^r_. 

No iiame of State/ ij.T. 

Commodities, suppliojd thrcuqh fair 
price shops 

1. 

Andhra Pradesh 

Rico, Wheat imported, edible cdl, 
Korosene and sugar. 

2. 

Assam 

Rico, Atta, sugar, salt, edible oils, 
kerosene, controlled cloth. 

3. 

Bihar 

Wheat, rice, sugar, korosone oil, edible 
oils and exorcise books. 

4.. 

Gujarat 

Wheat, rice, sugar, edible oils, coarse 
grains. 

5. 

Haryana 

Wheat, rice, sugar, edible oils, coarse 
grains. Wheat, atta, sugar, rice, 


kGroseno oil, edible oils and control- 
led cloth. Ton items viz, tyres tubes, 
match boxes, uxarciso books toilet soaps, 
pulses, tea, washing soap, soda, battery 
cells and salt are distributed through 
selected fair price shops, 

6. Himachal Pradesh Wheat, atta, xico, sugar, rapesoed oil, 

soyabeen oil, palm oil, palinolicn, 
”pulses, parched gram, iodised salt, 
exerciso bocks, maida, suji, basen, 
washing soap, toilet soap, washing 
powder, cloth (centrolied cloth and 
non-control led) blankets, shawls, tua, 
p.\;,c. shoes, matcho boxus, pencils 
rofills/ball pen/pons, pulbs, torch 
cells, candlGS, vegotabies ghee, milk 
powader, ce,mGnt(bnth Icv/y arsd norv le\^y) 
karosana .oil, cattle Feed, tyros/ 

tub.es/typeuritors, confisc.otod goods. 
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7, Gammu & Kashmir 

8, Karnataka 

9, Kerala . 

10. « r-ladhya Pradesh 

11. Maharashtra 

12, Manipur 

13, Meghalaya 
14. , Nagaland 
'■’ 7 . Orissa ■ 

16, Punjab 

17. Rajasthan 

1 8, , Sikkim 

19. Tamil Nadu 


Rice uheat, atta and sugar coarse grains., 
shawl. 

Sugar, rice, utv-'t, suji, maida, 'edible 
oil, kerosene oil. 

Rice, uheat, sugar, koro-sene, controlled 
cloth adiblQ oil. 

Uheat, rice, sugar, edible oil, kerosene 
oil, controlled cloth, tea, match 
boxes, soap jouar, salt, soda, raua, 
maida, beadios and exerciss books. 


Rice, wheat, jowar, edible oil.3, sugar 
and kerosene oil. 

Rice, Sugar, wheat, edible oils, 
cement, GCI sheets, iron materials. 

Rice, sugar, salt, atta, edible oils. 
Sugar, salt, rice and wheat products, 
•Rice, wheat, sugar, kerosene oil, odible 
oils controlled cloth, coment, pulses, 
baby- f-ood, cycle tyros/tubc-js , concessio- 
nal paper, exercise books, soaps, 
cosmetics, tea, 

Sugarj wheat, atta, rice kerosone oil, 
imported edible oil, pulses and 
controlled cloth. 

Rice, sugar, edible oils, wheat. 

Rice, sugar, edible oils, uheat and 
kerosene. 

Rice, uheat, maida, suji, sugar, 
kerosene oil, edible oils and control- 
led cloth. In addition, the following 
items are stocked and sold by the 
fair price shops, salt, khus-khus, torr 
dal, turmeric, cummin seeds, mustard ^ 
peas, pepp*rer, mathi garlic, palmgun, 
Daggery, chillies, corriander, blackgram 
dal G. Gram, groundnut oil, coconut oil 




GOUERNl^EMT OF INDIA 
DEPARir'lENT OF CIU IL SUPPLIES 




nd liftinc 


fficors 


rnm 


Systom of issue of permit by District Supply Offic 
fair price shop ouners and arrangemants tc monitor 
lifting programme. Is it properly tied up u/ib. i C 
othor concarned depots? 


hem? 


Financial position or rair o 

rnonts made by the State Goyernment. 

Urban and rural broak-up of rPS and 
at district level, 

Uhethor ration cards have boon i&sui. 
are provided strictly against ratiot 
ration alloued par head per month? 
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viii) flonitoring arrangemants at district Icv'Cl and uncthor a 

rov/iau of allocation and offtake is undcytakcn periodically'? 

ix) Uhethcr position .^f PDS is rov/ieued by tho D.fl.S in rnautinaa. 
Peioricity of those meetings. Uhat exactly is monitored/ 
reuieued in such mGotings? 

x) What is the system follouod for distribution of controlled 
cloth? , 

xi) Uhat is the distribution system folloued for kerosene and 

soft cake? . 

xii) Uhethor the margins provided to the fair price shops 
owners are adequate? Details of various components 

of margins should be obtained and the rationale thereof 
should be clarified by the State Govornmant/Distriot 
Administration, 

xiii) Uhether any schedule of inspoction/visits has been draun 
up for the year 1986-87| 

xiv) Total requirement of fair price shops and districtuiso 
targets and achievements may be obtained. 

xv) Uhether staff for managing PDS is adequate at all levels? 

xvi) Uhether there is any arrangement for training of PDS st iff? 

xvii) Uhether districtuisa maps on PDS have been prepared showing 
location pf fair price shops and godouns? 


Tripura 

Uttar Pradesh 

Andeman and Nicobar 
Islands 

Uest Bengal 

Arunachal PradGsh 

Chandigarh 
Dndra and Nagar 
Havcli 

Delhi 

Goa Daman and Diu 

Lakshadue-jop 

Mizoram 

Pondichorry 


gingelly oil, bathing soap, uashing 
soap^ inyalied foods, ta.l cum poudor, 
shaving bladc-s, battory colls matches, 
post card (numbering 39 itoms) , 

Salt, sugar, rice, uhoot, atta, 
kerosano oil. 

Uiieat, rice, sugar, in ad Jition i6 
items in urban areas and It itioms in 
rural areas ore being distributed 
through cooperatives. 

Rice, uhoat, sugar, atta, salt, suji, 
controlled cloth, edible- oils, kerescn 
matches, soap, oxcrciso books, spices, 
tea, chillies, vanaspati ghee, butter 
dry culls, pnpor, maida, onion, potato, 
pulses and coffos, 

Rica, wheat, sugar, pulses, suji, 
controlled janta cloth, edible oils, 
kerosene oils, toilet soap, laundry 
soap, soft coke, matches, exercise 
books candle, spices, salt, flour* 

Rice, uheat, sugar, kerosene oil, salt, 
controlled cloth. 

Sugar, rice, atta, impertud edible oils. 
Sugar, wheat, rice, odiblo eils. 

Rice, uhoat, rasult ant atta, mai’da, sujl 
sugar edible oils. 

Rice, Uhcat, sugar, edible nils and 

controlled cloth cement. 

Rice, wheat products, sugar, kerosene, 
cement controlled cloth and soft coke, 

■Rica, sugar, wheat, edible oil, S-alt 

kerbsohb'^ h:ah'ci vderaoRti: b; 

Rice, wheat, rnaida, suji, suffer, edible 
oil, karosuno, oil, refinod bleachod-do- 
■ Hdaur s i;* • 



THE PUBLIC DISTRIBUTIOM SYSTEM 
' PLAN PERSPECTIVES ' 



TH E PUBLI C DI STRI BUT ION SY3T BA : 


PLAN PERSPECnVES 


1. I PLAI 

The system of food controls to be maintained has 

to be related to the needs of the urban and other 
highly deficit areas. . This means that cities and towns 
above a certain size ~ which might very according to 
local conditions in each State - must be statutorily 
rationed and the needs of highly deficit areas, like 
Travancore-Cochin, must be similarly looked after, A 
system of controlled distribution through non-st atutory 
rationing should normally be adequate for other areas. 

Page 182 

2, II PLAN 

The maintenance by Govarnment of an adequate 
foodgrains reserve at all times, so as to be able to 
meet an adverse situation effectively and promptly, is 
a necessary safeguard against the inflationary pressures- 
implicit in a big developTnental programme. In principle, 
this applies not only to foodgrains but also to important 
raw materials and a few other consumer goods, . 

^ i .'b. : -Pa§e' ^ lb- 
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A network -of- .cooperative end govern-rnental agencies 
close to the farmer, licencing and regulation of vvl'clesal. ■ 
trade extension of state trading in suitable directions 
and a considerable sharing by Government and cooperatives 
for the success of purchase and sale operations for 
stabilis.ing prices and correcting seasonal and regional 
variations. . Regulations and Control of prices are in 
this view an aspect of the problems of institutional f 
changes - that is, a strengthening pf public and copnera- 
tive as ^ against private agencies ,r- that must necessarily 
accompany developmental planning. . 

'h: ■,■■■.; pp. ^ 

4. IV PLAN 

Efforts have to be made to ensure that the fair 
price shop system is gradually replaced by an arrangement 
under which the cooperative consumer stores or shops of 
multipurpose societies become the principal apoaratus for 
public distribution of foodgrains. The cooperative con- 
0 umt 3 ^ stores can play a crucial role, especially in 
the rural areas, if their number is increased. At present 
the fair price shop system, working mostly through private 
units, depends on State initiative and action and there 
are large fluctuations in the operation and extension of 
the system from year to year. Such a system is also apt 
to be dismantled' as soon as adverse, conditions disappear. 
This is wasteful. Attempts will be made in the Fourth 
plan to promote viable cooperative shops v^lch will deoend 

not merely on the distribution of foodgrains under the 
public distribution system but have activities covering 
the sale of other goods of mass consumption. 


pp. 234-5 
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PL#I 


In ensuring registered v\,fage increases there are 
essentially two raechanisois that may be deployed. One 
involves revisions in wages and dearness allowences at 
periodical intervals in Keeping with changing prices of 
essential consumer goods and also on the basis of 
recorded productivity growth. The other me thocb would 
consist of pegging the prices of essential commodities 
at relatively low levels for ensuring supplies of 
reasonable quantities through a system of public dis- 
tribution, obviating the need for very frequent changes 
in dearness allowances and v.-ages. There are considerable 
advar^ages of the latter system, provided two essential 
conditions are fulfilled. First of all, a system of 
public distribution must avoid any sizeable subsidies on 
the public exchequer, Which would otheiwise eat into the 
resources needed for investment. This, in turn, would 
require that a reasonable -quantity of the required 
cqj^^:dity must be obtained at .prices whiwch .wll4-4-i*4--beTov'; 
the open market prices. Furthermore, iu is essential to 
make sure that distribution costs are kept as lew as 
possible. The second prei'equisite is that the list of 
distribution system should be reasonably small and the 
commodities must be homogeneous in character. 


Its rationale must derive from the need to discourage 
soeculative activities in the area of trading, on the one 
hand, and the need to ensure steady growth of production, 
on the other. Demand and supply conditions for different 
commodities must be very carefully considered in matters 
relating to the fixation, of prices as v^ell as in determining 
the proportions of supplies of different commodities 
which will be made available through the fair. price shops. 


P ag e 24 
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6. VI PLAN 

From the point of vievv of maintaining stable 
price conditions, an efficient management of the 
supplies of essential consumer goods is of crucial 
importance. The demand for such commodities being 
largely inelastic, even a marginal fall in their 
output and availability often leads to a dispropor- 
tionate increase in prices. Further, as most of 
these ..commodities are agriculture-based, their prices 

are subject to large seasonal variations. Public 

to 

distribution vdll, therefore, have play a major role 
in ensuring supplies of essential consumer goods of 
mass consumption to people at reasonable prices, 
particularly to the weaker sections of the community. 

A large proportion of agricultural products - food 
grains as well as industrial raw materials tends to come 
to the market immediately after the harvest when prices 
are depressed. A mechanism for buying such commodities 
at prices which ensure a certain minimum prF.fit to the 
producers and their distribution through the public 
channels would provide a two sided shield to protect 
the poor; in . reTatively easy times, the/'/ould be assured 
a minimum profit margin and in critical times they would 
receive supplies of essential commodities at reasonable 
prices. The public distribution system will, therefore, 
have to be so developed that it remains hereafter a 
stable and permanent feature of our strategy to control 
prices, reduce fluctuations in them and achieve an 
equitable distribution of essential consumer goods. 
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The public distribution s /stem •..cHi ais.- bs necrU'se:; 
fo!p operating the dual pricino arranqsiecnt^f in trbG C3 3>' 0 ,' 
ceHain ccrarnodities. Under these arrcnr'arna.nts, a cercain 
proportion of the outnut of the conn-'ditles irvolveri Is 
Dropurod by public aaencies or dos-bcies Jesi'Vaarod l.-v the 
CTOVorrieent at reasonable prires for' distr.l'oitic-rj f. r- . fn 
apnroved channels, '■''bile rsniaininq £uppli..:3 ray' be 

posed of by the producers at rnarhat prices. This '.'cald 
ensure availability of certain cuarl ities of .Ii ted 
coiTimodities to the consuners, pai'ticularly the vulnerable 
sectiof^Ssat reasonable prices and at the sana ti:oe allow 
the producers to re^-lise on tlie whole after orice for 
their produce. 


An efficient public distri'Dution system raquireuc a 
nexus between production, procursnent, transportation, 
storege and distribution of the selected commoditias. 

In the past, responsibilities for these have been 
fragm^'nted and thus there has been a laci: of an Intepirsted 
systetns of ap^^roach which, a.lone can 'ansure an aifecc.lvG 
systeni of public distribution. It is pro-oos-ad if: the 
Sixth' Plan to follow S'Uch, an apnroacl; and ta, ifay 
atter.:iion, apart from production and procurement, to 
trar^liD.rtation and propbr storeqe of the coraiTiO'dities 
covered by the public distribiftlon system, A linkage 
V'ii 11 be, established empng concerned eqoncicc in the 

Central and State Ciovs-rnments as well as^')U.blic under- 
ta’cings, and cooperative institutions at vn;ciou:' levels . 


' In.-:vi'ew';ot^":th:ai:co:ri¥'b^®yCibJlpT^^^ 
approach is called for in the matter. The assent ia.llity of 

:;cot:mo'ditlpstytbii'Bei::coV’pr;edbun,deii:.thei £vs4pnf ,np;S ; :ro:- 
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do cGirnin&cJ with rsiersnc© "to "th© nssds of tho common m3^^ 
Applying this criterion, cereals, sugar, edible oils, 
kerosene, soft coke, controlled cloth, tea? coffee, toilet 
soap, washing soap, match boxes and exercise books forr 
children etc. could be treated as essential items for 
public distribution. The emphasis has to be on reachino 
all parts of the country, ' even if it means selection of 
fewer essential commodities for supply through th :• 
system. Besides it is not necessary that the public 
distribution system all over the . country should have a 
standardised list of commodities. The different regions 
may have different preferenees. Further, different 
conToodities may assume importance in the schema of public 
distribution at different points of time. But having 
regard to the standard of living of the vast majority of 
the people, it is obvious that the ovG]nvhelrr)ing majority 
of commodities needing the cars of the public distributior 
sys-c«fff will be fairly common for the entire country, 

D -.:.ding on local conditions the public distribution 
agencies may undertake operations in respect of 
certain perishable commodities also, provided suitable 
oCorage facilities ai'e available or can be provided. 

For the success of the public distribution system ’■ 
niointenance of the suDoly line of the commodities seleci ", 
for distribution would be of crucial importance. Even a 
temporary interruption in supplies could create greet 
hardship to the people. The Plan includes suitable 
programmes for increasing the production of essential 
articles of mass consumption. T’. I'ould, however, be 
need . for fonvard , planning' in respect of individual 
comrn^iB^tiGs, so that the domestic supplies could be 
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suitably augiTiented lay .timely imports, v/nerever possible. 
S^eides, 'adequate arrangements should be made for- 
procurement, transportation, storage and .distribution 
of the commodities at the Central, State and local levels,, 
buffer stocking may also be desirable .in resosct of 
certain commodities. In regard to foodqrains, the Plan 
envisages building up of buf'-er stock of 15 nrlllion tonnes 
to minimise the impact of weather fluctuations on their 
availability and prices. 


For the effective functioning of the public distribu- 
tion system, it 'Afoul d be necessary to revamp and strengthen 
its infrastructure and expand the system quickly to cover- 
all areas in the country, particularly ■ the back’.vard, remote 
and inaccessible areas. Special attention will need to be 
given to rural areas, as the system is roiatively less 
developed in such areas. 

At the national as well as State , levels, arrongements 
generally exist for procuring essential commodities and 
supplying them through the .public distribution outlets. 

In regard to foodqrains, the necessary operations are 
undertaken by the .Food Corporation of India. In the case 
of sugar, the operations are undertaken by the Food 
Coroorations of India in some States and Civil Supplies 
Corporations or co-oper-atives in other States. The 
responsibility for importing and distributing edible oilsy 
has been entrusted mainly to the State Trading Corporation 
of India. Soft coke is being handled by the Department 
of Coal and Coal India Ltd,. Kerosene is being handled by 
the public sector corporations like Indian Oil Corporation, 
Hindustan Petroleum, Bharat Petroleum, etc. The production 
of controlled cloth has no'w been . generally entrusted to 
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the National Textile Corporation and distributed through 
the National Consumers Cooperative Federation. Similarly, 
tea is being procured and distributed by the National 
Consumers Cooperative Federation and Coffee supplied by 
the Coffee Board. The su poly of match boxes is arranged 
through the Khadi and Village Industries Commission. As 
regards exercise books, the State Govarnments receive paper 
at controlled price for conversion 'into exercise books 
through their own organisations. For toilet soap, in the . 
absence of any public sector agency, the necessary arrange-- 
ments for supply are being made by. the India soap and 
Toiletries Manufacturers Association-. These arrangements 
will need to be kept continuously under watch anctsuitably 
strengthened O'!? modified whenever necessary. 


In the States, distribution of essential commodities 
received from or through the Central agencies is, by and 
largej.- being handled by the State Civil Supplies Essential 
Commodities Corporations, State level apex consumer 
cooperative federations and other designated agencies.- in 
some states like Tamil Nadu, Punjab and Kerala, the Civil 
Supplies Corporations have opened their own retail . outlets 

-3.1 , SO.# -'A A- -'■-.b-'w b' ■ y- ■ '.p 

A number of States have a -fairly developed system of 
consumer cooperatives. In 1979-80, out of the total fair 
price shops numbering 2.5 lakhs, nearly 72,000 were in the - 
co-operative sector - about 58,000 in rural areas and 
14,000 in urban areas, .Besides, there were 470 wholesale 
consumer stores with -4500 branches (including 200 departmental 
stores) and 1500 primary stores functioning in urban areas. 
There are State level -co-operative federations in each State 
and a national level co-operative consumers federation is 
also in existence. 


9 : 


The co-oparatives in both urban and rural areas 
are : selling consumer articles vvorth about Hs , iSOO .cro res ^ 
per 'annum. The co-operative and Civil Supplies Corpora- 
tions to-gether, therefore, saern to be raeeting only a 
small proportion of the essential consumer needs at 
present. Their share in the trade in essential commodi- 
ties will need to be increased substantially in the 
Sixth Plan period* 

For the successful operation of the public distribu- 
tion system, it would be necessary to revamp and 
strenginen the existing arrangements. In the States, 
where strong co-operative movement exists, the apex body 
of consumer co-operatives and marketing societies may take 
up the responsibility of procurement storage moveniant and 
distribution of essential commodities. However, in other 
States, it would be necessary to set up Civil Supplies 
Corporations or strengthen the existing Civil Supplies 
Corporations Essential Commodities Corporations. 

The Civil Supplies- Corporations may have to construct 
some •‘godowns also for meeting their requirements, where 
adequate godovin space is not available from the Central 
and State Warehousing Corporations, CooporDtives, etc. The 
corporations will also have to build up a cadre of trained 
personnel. For this purpose, effective training will be 
necessary . ; ' * 

It has been found in practice that neither t’lo 
private sector nor the co-operatives volunteer to go to 
in-accessible areas, especially areas inhabited by the 
tribals and weaker sections of the community because of the 
non-viability of operations there, Th.e State Cov^rnmonts 
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will have, therefore, to shoulder, this burden through 
their -ovm Civil Supplies Corporations or other suitable ; ' 
agencies. Some subsidy may also have to be given to fetail 
outlets in such areas in the initial years of thair opex’atlon 

In view of the weak esource base of the Horth- 
Eastern S'cates, the Plan includes a crovision for assisting 
such StetvSs in setting up Civil Supplies Corporations as 
also for assisting the corporations for constructing godovms 
and for subsidy to retail outlets in inaccessible areas, 

■etc. ■ 

It vrould also be necessary to strengthen and expand 
the structure of consumer cooperatives in both urban and 
rural areas and increase the number of cooperative retail 
outlets, in order to cover effectively all sections of the 
community, particularly the Weaker sections .■ Necessary 
provision for this purpose has been made in the plan. The 
main targets are indicated below: 


Consumer Cooperatives 


1979-80 


1884-85 


20,000 

80,000 


1, Fair Price Shops (Number) 

(a) Urban 14,501 

(b) i^ural 57,744 

2, Distribution of consumer articles (rs» in crores) 

(a) Urban ~ ^ ^ » 800 1,600 

(b) Rural 300 2,000 

The total number of fair price shops, including private 
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outlets in the country is proposed to be increased from 
2,5 lakhs- at present to 3.5 lakhs by the end of the 
Sixth Plan. 


Every cars will hav 


to be taken to ensure that th-s 


r et ai 1 out 1 e't s e st a bl i s’n e d 
tions or those operating in 
economically viable. Since 


by the Civil SuoDiles Corpora— 
the co-operative sector are 
a con si. der--- r,l. s 1 n -fra st ru ctu re 


of px'ivate retail outlets exist 


and t h 6 s e h av e g ene ra 1 1. y 


been operating for a long time, they v/ould continue to 
play an important role in the public distribution during 


the Sixth Plan period also. 


Emphasis has to be placed on efficient and socially- 
oriented rnakeeting techniques and every effort Will have 
to be made to reduce the cost of distribution by taken 
advantage of the economics of bulk handling, .avoiding 
cross movement of goods,- building up a net-work of rural 
go “downs and use of non-mechanised means of transport 
from these godowns to consumer centres as far as possible. 
Besides, some fast selling items may -be allotted to fair 
price shops in : the public and the co-operative sectors to 
improve their financial viebility , They should al so be 
encourag ed to handle postal articles and f amily planning - 
matprialsv 

Co-ordination and linkage between the consjine.: and 
marketing co-operstives would be strengthened so that the 
former could procure farm nroducts directly from the 
farmers. Further, with a view to enabling the co-operatives 
to play a larger role in the oubJic distribution system and 
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the supply of essential articles in the rural and urban 
areas, considerable expansion in the storage capacity of 
co-"Operat5,vQs is envisaged. 

The usefulness of the public distribution v/ould be 
enhanced through horizontal linkages with plan programmes. 
For instance, mobile fair price shops may;, be organised at 
t-ntres where rural works are in progress. Regular fair 
price shops could be established in areas v/nere large-scale 
employrn'^nt is generated under the Plan projects and 
programmes. The possibilities of non-forrnal staffing, i.e. 
use of personnel on part-time basis, may also be explored 
in appropriate places in order to minimise costs. 

In the tribal areas, it may be noted, the problem is 
not merely one of supplying the other requirements, 
including the requirements of production inputs, and of 
procuring the products of tribals at reasonable prices, 
since they are often exploited by the middle-rnen. Some 
arrangement may also have to be made to supply goods to 
tribals on baiter basis. The public agencies in tribal 
areas will have to ta.ke up all these tasks. 

pp. 81-83 
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Public Di stri bution _ S vs tern: 


:The public Distribution System (PDS) is recoqnisad 

as a permanent feature of the stratsgy ’to control prices, 

reduce fluctuations and achieve an equitable distribution 
of essential goods. Since an efficient public Distriburion 


System requires nexus between production, procurerrrnt , 
transportation, storage and distribution of the selected 
cornnodities brought under the system, the Sixth Five Year 
Plan underlined the need for a selective approach and a 
certain flexibility in assessing the essentiality of 
cornnodities for public distribution. Though from the 
point of view of needs of the common man cere?ils, sugar, 
edible oil soft coke, kerosene, controlled cloth, tea, 
coffee, toilet and washing soaps, match boxes, and 
exercise books for children were -considered such essential 
items, the Sqntral Government: confined its responsibility 
to seven commodities viz. , wheat, irice, sugar, imported 
edible oil, kerosene, soft coke, and ’controlled cloth. 
These seven commodities constitute the core of the Public 
Distribution System (PDS) i. It was, however, not considered 
necessary that the PDS all over the country should have a 
standardised list of commodities. The differ-ent regions 
could have different needs and preferences depending upon 
local circumstances, and might add to these seven commodi- 
ties by arranging to procure these on their ov:n or through 
the agencies nominated by them. Some Siate Gnv'''r;vv:-:ri ts 
have, therefore,; been distributing a large number of 
essential .commodities through fair price shops. The 
Cgntral Governrnent have also been assisting the State 
Governments by, arranging with, the manufactures of certain 
commodities of mass consumption like toilet soaps, m.atch 





boxes, torch cells, razor: blades, cycle tyres and tubes 
and in supplying these commodities at v/hole-sale prices 
to the State Governments for distribution through Public 
Distribution System. The State Governments have been 
advised to make full use of this facility so that consumers 
can nave access to those commodities at reasonable prices. 

The working of the PDS is periodically reviewed in 
consultation vvfith the^ State Government s and corrective 
measures are. taken from time to time to improve the supply 
of various essential commodities to the consumers. At the 
Centre, an Advisory Council on Public Distribution System 
has been constituted to review its v/or king from time to time 
For supervision over the Public Distribution System all the 
States have, on the suggestion of the Central Government, 
set up Consumer's Advisory Committees at district and tshsil 
levels in some form or the other. The States have also 
been asked to strengthen their administrative infrastructure 
for improving tho PDS, As a result of effective implementa- 
tion, essential commodities are reaching the weaker sections 
of the society. For example, during 1983-84 the PDS had a 
definite stabilising impact on the price pressures on ail 
these items. . 

Expansion of the Public Distribution System has been 
made an important point of action in the new, 20-point 
programme. Special emphasis is being given on increasing 
the number of fair price shops in the hitherto under-served 
and unserved areas andon organising mobile shops in far 
flung regions. The main thrust of expansion is in the 
rural areas, with special attention being given to remote 


and in accessible areas, so that 
System§it>e comes supplementary to 


the public Distribution 
the poverty alleviation 


programme. 


The total number of fair price shops has incressed 
from 2.39 lakhs in March, 1979 to 3.15 lakhs in January, 
1985. The volume of sales through the public distribution 
system has increased from 17.94 million tonnes i.n 1979 to 
24,77 million tonnes in 1984. 


After detailed discussions with the Ststes/UTs 
representatives an outlay of Rs.4l.2i crores and Rs.2.80 
croros have been allocated for the States and UTs respec- 
tively under the States/UTs Plan for Cj.vil Supplies. In 
addition, an outlay of Rs.2.50 crores has been made in the 
Central Plan for strengthening the Public Distribution 
System. 
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ON PUBLIC DISTRI 


p L AN OR K I i'j G G R 0 U P 
BLITIGN SYSTEM 
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Intro duct ion 

In. a mixed economy like ours, supply managemait 
for goods and services for the comnDn mat is of crucial 
inportance; The margin betwem conditions of shortage 
and easy availability is often thin. A rise or fall m 
production of essential commodities even by a sniall 
margin makes a lot of difference in the situation of 
availability, price and distribution. Though the Public 
Distribution System has been in existence in soto form or 
the other for the last four decades, the objective of the 
public distribution system- a distributive mechanism - 
has, however, been changing from tine to tine. Initially, 
the role of the system was seen primarily as a fire ,.igst- 
ing operation and that too necessary in a scarcity situa- 
tion only. 


p, of the PDS in the Sixth Five YeaE . -£ l3a-. 

Taxing into account the special feature of weather 
aepenfllng economy, where a surplus can turn ® ^ 

lent situation in a short ttn», the importance of t... 
public aistributlon system for improving the sooa^ 

■ „ Mitions of a large section of the population, 

was recognised and endorsed in the Sixth Five - oar 11® 

The public distribution system was conceived as apo-nt 

Thu puDX ^ ^ t^unolies of ossential consumer 

instrument in ensuring supplies o 

„ arr^vVon to peoole st reasonable 
articles of mass consunption P cp nnramunitY. 

prices partidularly the weaker sections o. the communi 
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The Sixth Five Year Plan docuraenc recognised as a 
permanent feature of stratagv ce control and reduce pra.ce 
fluctuations, ' in the following 'A'c^rdst 

”The .public distribution s'/stsni -vill, therefore, 
have to be so developed th:'?t it remains nsrsafter 
a stable and parmanent feature of our strategy to 
:Contrgl prices, reduce fluctuations in them and 
achieve an equitable distribution of essential 
consumer goods”. 


Important Recommendations made in the .Sixth Plan 

' Sinc-e an efficient . public distribution system, ; , 

requires -a nexus, between production, procurement, trans- 
portation, storage and distribution of the selected 
connodities brought under this system, the 6th Plan under- 
lined the need of selective approach and certain flexibility 
in assessing- tVi.e essentiality of commodities for- the 
purpose. Though from the point of view^needs of the common 
man, cereals, sugar, edible oils, kerosejne, soft coke,, 
controlled cloth, tea, coffee, toilet soaps, washing soaps, 
match boxes and exei'cise books .for children,.^., etc » were 
considered to be as essential items for public distribution 
system, the responsibility of the Central Government was 
confined to seven commodities viz. wheat, rice, sugar, 
Ijnported edible oils, -kerosene and soft coke. These seven 
commodities constitut-s the core of the public distribution 
system,. It was, however, not considered necessary that 
the public distribution, system all over the country should 
hav -2 a standardised list of commodities. The different 
re-gions may have their differ,ent needs and preferences 


mm* • 

Of vj 0 mm 


depending upon 
commodities by 
consumption of 


local circumstances, and add to these seven 
making arrangement of such items of raass 
their own. 


Ihe Sixt'i rive Year Plan document also mentioned 
that for the efficient functioning of the Public Distri- 
buuion System, it would bo necessary to revamp, strengthen 
its infrastructure and expand the system quickly to cover 
all areas in the country particularly the backward, remote 
ano Inaccessible areas. It emphasised for giving special 
actention to rural areas as the system v/as not uoto the 
mark in such areas. It also envisaged a larger role for 
the cooperatives and also stressed the need for strengthening 
the State Civil Supplies Corporation ^^tiere existing^as v^rell 
as assist in setting up Civil Supplies Corporations may 

take the responsibility of procurement, storage, movement 
and distribution of essential commodities. These 
Corporations might also undertake the responsibility to 
^o^'^^-r’uct godovjns in rural areas for moeting ■ necessary 
inirastructo3?o requirements and the State Governments 
through the Supplies Corporation or the other suitable 

agencies would also have to boar the main burden of opening 
of fair price shops in inaccessible areas. Grant of some 
subsidy to be given to retail outlets opened in inaccessible 
areos in the initial years, of their operation, was also 
recommended. Special emphasis was also laid dov.n to ensure 
tnat retail outlets established by the Civil Supplies 

oorpoo'jtion or by the cooperative sector were economically 
viable. 


4- ^ 


i : ‘ QG3ures taken to expand and improve 



tern 


ThG Department of Civil Supplies during the Sixth Five 
Yesr Plan had from time to time been drawing the attention of 
the State Governmants/Union Territory Administration to the 
following points:- 

(:l) Review of the functioning of the PDS end extending its 
coverage on the basis of one fair price shop for 2D00 persons, 
with special emphasis on covering the remote and inaccessi- 
ble areas. 

(ii) Improvement in the viability of fair price shops 
through enlargement of the commodity cove rag e. 

(iii) Strengthening of the existing: Civil Supplies 
Corporations and setting uo oF ncu ones uherc thora uurc. none, 
strengthening the infrastructuro with a viev..' to stream- 
lining the functioning of the PDS to ensur'e regular 
availability of essential commodities to the consumer. 

(iv) Setting up consumer advisory committees at State 
District, Block and village level to ensure cfuality of 
foodgrains as. wall as their regular availability. 

If the number of fair orice shops and the magnitude 
of essential , goods supplied under the PDS, be"' taken as an 
indicator, the PDS has-been growing, steadily.' Over the 
period 1977-78 to 1982-83 its, average annual rate of growth 
in terms of off take was only 7*5%, In 1982 and 1983 the rate 
of growth of off take vms over 13 and l4?o respectively. Over 
the period 1978-83, PDS supplies constituted 12.99fc of the 
average net output of cereals. A statement .indicating net 



production and net availability of cereals and PDS off-take 
as percentage of net production and net availability is 
enclosed at annex ’A’ . The table given below gives an idea 
of tlie growth of Public distribution system and increase in 
the number of fair price shops; 

The mid-term apparaisal of the Sixth Five Year Plan 
(1980-85) reiterated that the PDS will have to be extended, 
strengthened and streamlined in order to make available 
essential consumer goods to people particularly the v.'esker 
sections at reasonable prices throughout the country. The 
nev^ 20 Point Programme has assigned a high priority to the 
public distribution system and directed to develop it in 
such a vjay that it remains permanent, reliable and efficient 
feature of the national economy. 

Evi sting gaps • 

Public Distribution System has been operating with a 
varied level of efficiency in various States and Union 
Territories. Though the number of fair price shops, are 
predominantly in rural areas, it has, however, been seen 
that the level of effectivahess of PDS in terms of timely 
supply of essential commodities to village and their access 
to v^eaker sections of the society still leaves much scope 
for improvement. By and large 'working of the PDS in rural, 
areas has suffered neglects There is a general feeling 
that urban areas are high purchasing centres and if 
administration takes care of them, the potential of price 
rise of essential commodities can be effectively controlled. 
Since the majority of the population in urban areas are 
either salaried class or self-employed persons representing 
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different level of status in economic t;-;rms, there is a 
regular demand of the city dwellers to purchase essential 
comrrodities from the fair price shops. In the villages, 
most of the people do not depend ijp on siJpply of essential 
commodities from fair price shops. It has also been 
observed that Intel lig«jnce enforcement and maru-power 
training for P.D.3. is genera3.1y weak in most of the States. 
During the Sixth Five Year Plan, three prograiTnios under the 
Plan scheme namely introduction of ^fenagement Information 
System, provision of training ^d confinement of P.D.S. to 
target groujis wore envisaged. The Indian Institute of 
^fenagement, Ahmedabad was entrusted with the pn^paration of 
a workable design for supply of Information Management System* 
Simultaneously necessary steps were taken also by the 
Department of Civil Supplies to inpix)ve the monitoring 
system. The Indian Institute of Public Administration has , 
been entrusted to under taCce a study on the viability of Fair 

Price Shops and feesifoility of confining P.D.S. to ta^^get 
groups. On the basis of information received about the 
working of'the P.D.S, it is seen that the system suffers 
irom coxtain basic deficiencies. The oristJ.ng infrastructure 
specially in the rural areas is weak and a gaod dual of 
efforts and imaginative planning is needed, both at the 
national and State level to evolve a proper strategy to 
provide fe>r the xoqui site infrastructure. 



During the Seventh Five Year Plan it would therefore 
be necessary to clarify the objective of the PDS. It would 
also be relevant, to consider as to whether PDS is to be 
treated as e total insurance agemst non— avail abij-ity of , 
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esaontial comrrc'clities or whathe; 
su-.plemantary XQle. Thai 
precionanently urban Go vei 
of bene f i ts . Sine e o ur s 1 a 
and the supplies from the PD.; 
time argued that the benefits 
only to the poor .and people t 
the, .society. Even if th,3 PDS su 
p'ecpl:e below poverty line, it v;ouM .h.^ve to cover ..about 46% 
.G'f the porjul ation. If BO % of the mini mum food needs of 
these sections are to be met : through PBS, the si.sp of' 
the PDS has to be about 28 million 'tonnes which would be 
alnrjst double^ the size of the p,resent system. The second 
iiTport. ant aspect of the PDS iG its ran 'ti-. inflationary^ 
role.,, ,It has been noticed that w'hen there is sufficiont 
stocks of foodgrains wifh the : C^y'.xnment agencies, the 
■ " trader tends., to play lo'w and prices tend tc; staDi-i-se. ■ Low 
st.. cks with the Government agencies give rise, to a 
speculative tendencies in the market. Since the working 
of the market forces can be assumed to be influenced by 
the relative shares of the two segments of dual market? 
unless PDS segment becomes l.arg r than tho op on market 
seamen t, it maY not perhe^js acquire the desired effectiveness 
in controlling prices and ensuring distribution of adequate 
supplies to the consumer. 

The objective of the Public Distribvition System ^art 
fromprice stability and buffer -stocking,, ^-ould primarily 
aim at providing supportive cover to the economically weaker 
sections of society or those living below the poverty line, 
who must be given first preference under the system. Its 
effectiveness should be judged in. terms of its access of 
essential comrrodities to rural and inaccessible areas. 


Adndni stritive arrangements and decision regarding the 
quantum and type of ccmmodities to be catered to must flow ■ 
from this. Thou^ this would entail considerable administra* 
tive difficulties and efforts, this may have to be firnly 
faced and tackled. 


At present facilities under the P.D.s. can be availed 
of by all sections of the population. Some States like Gujarat, 
Andhra Pradesh have, however, adopted a restrictive norm based 
on income criteria. M>st of the States, however, find practical 
and administrative difficulties in identifying the poorer 


sections based on land and incorr® criteria and confine the 
articles of distribution to them, alone. Some States still 
have not h-^-m able to provide ration cards to all families 
(urban and rural) . Any exclusion in the P.D.S. at this stage 


is likely to create administrative difficulties because of 
a lack of uniform pattern and conparative differences in 
infrastructural facilities etc. and the progress of the PDS- 
in 'all likelihood may be hanpered as most of the administra- 


tive efforts will be ge.3Ped up in the direction of segregating 
population fer the purpose of eUgibility for getting essential 
comrrodities. Perhaps, time is not as yet ripe for confining 
PDS to targeted groups. However, the role of PDS has to be 
expanded sufficiently in the Seventh Five Year Plan so that 
PDS is in a position to serve the objectives of price sta- 
bllisation, give protection to wa* earnings 
sections of tho population from the effects o e n a 
ana ensure availability of other aonsumer artrcles of mass 
consunption to the people at oonpetitivo rates. 


For this, it is necessary that a tody at the 
district lOTol with branches at the sub-district/mooV 
taluqa/growth centre levels would have to be created. 


V7:iich Vv'oiXLd become the primary cost can tres for the vrhole 
system. These could have supply arrangements with 
co-.-per at ives/individual retailers” at the vill age/pancriaYat 
level. Wherever necessary, they cosld' also operate ifnbile 
shops. At the higher level, the^" could have linkages -ui-h 
Civil Supplies Corporaticn-s and other existing bodies such 
as State Consumer Federations and others dealing v/ith the 
■whole range of commodities to be brought into the system'. 

The Civil Supplies Ccrpor.otion at the Stats level and the 
retail outlet at the village Icyel vrould constitute the 
other co'st Centres of the system. Tlie virability cf the s/stom 
should be based around these cost Centres, so far as possible 
Oh the basis of ■'.■self sustenance. 

Public Distribution System should al-so h'Clp to create a 
larae- 'Consumer movement and system in the country for a 

. thOSG 

■ largo number of cons\jm.er/^-rage goods including/ presently 
Categorised as essenti.:i commodities, ..-ancl even for day to day 

grecuiremf:«'fes ,Cf rural ,p such -.as small hardware 

iteras, fertiliser, in s.ecticidcs, pesticides, etc. Jin its 
' present form the system is m;;re regclafcory.-or: relief -rorien- 
’ ted. Such a wider role, wc,;Uld also help to take care of 
th-e vital, question, of viability which,, has .so, fa^ been a 
'major bottleneck, ' , . .j- /'u. 

' These objectives Can. be fulfilled in adequa,tG.,,mea-sure 
only whan there is a widespread' net vrork ■-'f fair price shops 
througho'ut the country, ''assutanceaof timely and adequate 

■ supply of .essential commodities and professionally trained 
conpetent mahagerial personn^ are available at 'the State and 
district' level to cope with .the various problems of the PDS. 
Time has come' to enlarge,, inprove, strengthen and stabilise 
the PDS during the "Seventh Plan, There are some States 
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where basic infrastructure has been weJ.1 established, there 
are other States where it is still to bw ..oil developed 

v/hile some still featia weak infrastructure. The Seventh Five 
fear Plan may perhaps envisage a proper development of 
infrastructure all over the country and it is therefore 
necessary to think of the role of the public distribution 
oYb tern from chto multi— dimensional angle of simply of essential 
coiiimc'di u ies, easy access of consumers to fair price shops, 
availability of proper in fr a- stru ct ur e, ' development of 
proper mc.>nitoring .and supply information system as well as 
training of staff at various levels engaged in the task of 
distribution of essential coirmoditi es . Public distribution 
system should be made a part of the minimum needs Programme 
of the Plan and in order to achieve this objective, invest- 
ments in creating requisite infra- structure should also form 
pairt of the minimum needs progranwre. 

Strategy of the Seventh. Five Year-Plan .. 

In the light of the various problems, constraints, 
need for proper coordination aid advance logistic planning 
as discussed above, it is proposed to sf "ically direct 
attention during the Seventh Five Year Flan to the following 
task on a priority basis:- 

i) A clear conceived action programme to be drawn up 

for expansion and strengthening of the net-work of fair 
price shops in rural areas with special attention on opening 
retail outlets in the remote and inaccessible areas so 
th.afc the PDS becomes conplomentary to the pvovarty allo- 
viation programme. 

ii) Ihe arrangem silts at the national level for procure- 
mOTt of various assontial ojinTOaitias should bo kapt mdar 
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iii) ^-oncGirtGid /' of fojTt s snouid 'too mono too onlaxqs ttoo 
Chyrnrnadity covc^ra^o of fair 'price shops spc! thereby inprove 
their econoiiuc ,viabi'lity.‘ 


iv) The Plan assist-ance should be given to State Govem- 
menis3/U .T. Admin i strati. -ns for infra- structural dcvelopiTent 
of Civil Supplies Co rpor.ation and also for construction of 
g^'. down 3 in rural .areas. 

v) There should be close' si^^ervision and regular monitor- 

ing of the PDS to ensure its effective functio,n.;ing and 
timely acti. ;n tc: remove difficulties and shorts comings that may 
be observed, , . ■ • 

vi) Development of professional manpower to ensure hither 
productivity as well as to develop' a sense of cost consci- . 
■'Dushess nt Various levels of the op er. at ion c.fpublicdistri- 
■bution s'ystem. 


Projection of the expected off-take of food grains und^ PDS 

/ Increased imney incomes/ the resu3.tant inprovement 
in the living standard of the people/ growth of population 
and increased errployment generation, are expected to create 
greater effective dem;^d for essential comirDdities and; 
articles of mass consunption. Since the entire pop.iol ation- 
is to be covered by the public distribution system the 
demand from various States on enhanced alloGations of 
wheat and rice from the Central' Pod are likely to be on 
a higher side. Though no precise pro jecti'^ns for increase 
in- -production are available,, .it .can bo safely presumed that 


itiilS) 
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during the Seventh Five Year Plan, the prrx-’uction level 
xvoulc. go It is, hox«/ever, seen th-t ’d .crfcion of wheat, 

rice and kerosene to various States is largely made on 

historical basis though due consideration is given in the case 
of rice and v/heat to the existing stocks in the Central 


Pool, availability of market conditions in a particular 
State ■, etc. Some -times the State representatives conplain 
tliat fregusrit cut in allocations of whea.t and rice scffect 
their plans of operations xvhich they plan to operate on the 


basis - f certain assured quantities of allocati -ns by the 
Centre. It is perhaps necessary to evolve a rational system 
so as to determine a precise figure which could be operated 
v;^pon throughout the year. While rationality of such demand 
is r-nquest ion able it has also be appreciated that successful 
Operation of the PDS requires joint coordination of the 
bv^ntral and State Governments in the matter of procurement 
of X’Jneat and rice. It is, therefore, desirable that the 
State Cevts. should exert fully to procure vJh eat and rice. 
There shouj be no coirplacency in -this regard on the ground 
that some Stj^^begOgj^g fieficient St-ites, The concept of 


deficient State ds obvioxisly based on total aggregation of xy. 

production in a par ’-icular State and thaa ' -.o rr^t mean that p., 

there will be no marketable surplus of wheat and rice in the 
State. The effective role of the PDS vis-a-vis the market- %. 

economy can be built-up esfectively only on the basis of |4 

TDOOling Up contributions both by the Central and the State 
Govern mcaats . There should, therefore, be a Stan^iing \ 

Committee conprising of representatives of the Central ^ 

D^artments/i^nistries adminisfB-JSing'"’ present seven I' 

essential cornsjodities. The D^ptt. of Civil Supplies shall 
have nodal responsibility, Tfiis Committee will review from 
tine to time availability and supply of the designated 
essentid. comnt^dities and als-b consider hrinrylng in any 





aJ.ditional comirodity Public Distribution System, 

Ti:ere should be an adequate buffer stocb f 6 r all the .seven 
corn-rrodities in order to achieve the objective of price 
stnciiitv. Quantity to be given to the States should be 
decided on long term basis. This Qemmittee will look into 
this aspect .and also decide on locational position of 
stocks* ' , ■ . 

The priority to expansion of the PDS particularly 
to rural and f ar- f lun g ar ^ as perh^s form the basi s 

for deterrrining the role of the P.DS in the Seventn 

- 4 -. 4 -* cir real. tko X'OCT^'-^X SX tS 

Y->ar Plan. While necessary steps to aeve-.-,^ 
infrastructure in vericus atetasha«c 

iLlooation of wheat snd rice under the FUS shouid o. ain^- 
at reaohina the level of 30 million tonnes f 

^ ^ ^ the orowth in population, «' 7 ider 

1989-90 taking into accoun - ^ f. v,ppau^e of the 

ooverage and increasing demand on Pn, hncau. . ,_ ^ 

, f comiroditifS under PDS vis- a- vis open 

price differently of co-od ti^^^ <li£fic'alt to achieve 

market prices. ®is agricultural 

With having regard o - ^ In years 

4.- n There is no gain sal it g 

production. ^ situation is normal, P=opl® 

of normal production^ , n shops, The other. v-,riables 

do tv,t turn . to fair ^ ^ sncor.c, taste and seasonal 

that inaumco f between. open marhet prtcy 

factors. When paople tr 7 to purchase 

4-4 « n rices is pronouncca, t ^ 

. an < 3 - ratron p , -ural -sreaS during 

4-viP fair price s^bps. In -.urai- - 
S from thb fair p 
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harvesting season evsn ths landless labourers do not dapend 
upon the f^ir .ptica shops for seating tusxr uasxc require- 
fnents,: Seasonality is an important factor in rural areas 
particularly in case of landless labourers uho remain 
unemployed for about five months in a year. These are of 
course the special features of the rural economy but uith all 
limitations, PDS has to bs expanded and strengthened both 
in its scope of its coverage as uell as quantum of supply 
in the rural areas so that it is in a position to mest the 
requirements of the people particularly .vulnerable sections 
oP -tho- popuia-bion not at prices determined by the forces 
of supply and demand hut at a predetermined x^-'^anable 
price through the PDS, The price rpcti^ux iing impact o, n|^g 
siinplies con be effective only uhon there is a progressive 
incresse^in magnittiHR of isURpliss, The objective of the POS 
in the Sp^enth Five Year ■ ohoul d i«- to iuun^ase the 

relative share of POS in total food supplies to an extant 
that it is- able to provide foodgrains to the general masses 
of people particularly vulnerable sections of the society 
at reasonable prices. 

A rx an.o,eine.Dj:__eaJL-SUp ply, of co aJt§-S o ral ns^ _Lula,3,^ .aii.a, t-^^ 

At present the Central Government has assumed 
re aponsi bility- for -supply of seven essential commodities 
viz. rice, wheat, sugar, edible oils, kerosene oil, 
controlled cloth and soft coke,' The Stats .Go ternments 
are free to add to this list of commodities any essantial 
com odity which they consider necessary from the point of 
view of^mass consumption requirements of the common man.’ 
Uhile States have been given flexibility for inclusion of 
additional items on the basis of asseasm^nt of .gll relevant 
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factors inoluding arrangements for ensurinc spoody and 
regular supplies to the retail outlets, there i,ave been 
suggestions that there are- certain itornrs such as coarse 
grains, pulses and taa leaves for uhich a/ i-^ingomsnts shculd 
be made on All-India leual, 

Tha production of coarse grain is esneantrated 
mainly in States like fiaharashtra, Madhya Pradesh, Karnataka, 
Gujarat, Rajasthan, Ll.P, and Andhra Prades'i, Gears r ruins 
aro mainly consumed in the States uhore they are cultivated* 
They are the staple food of the poorer ssetions of the 
population in these States, Pulses are very essential 
item of consumption and the consumption of pulses is more 
Or less evenly distributed through out the country. The 
domestic demand ..' loose tea has of, late increased significan- 
tly and tea has almost become equally popular in the rural 
areas. Out of the domestic requirement of 400 million ka. 
of tea, nearly 270 million kg, of tea are sold in looso form. 
The year 1983 uithnessed a quick spurt in the prices of 
loose taa so much so that the price of loose toa of one kg, 
uent as high as Rs,38/- from Rs, 23/-, 

All India production of coarse grains, pulses and 
tea during the last feu years is given as belou;- 

( Lakh~ to nnes) 


Coarse 

grains 

1979-80 

1980-81 

1981-82 

1982-63 

juuar 

110.47 

104,30 

^20.62 

106.76 

Bajra 

39,48 

53.43 

55,37 

51.30 

Maize 

56.;03 

69.57 

68, 97 

62,74 

Ragi 

27,21 

24,20 

29.61 

26.11 

Total 


" 2§'1,50 ' 
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P u l se_s;_ 


Arhar 17,57 

19.58 

22.37 

19.19 


Gram 33,57 

43.28 

46.42 

50.92 


Total 85.72 

(including 
other pulse*) 

106,27 

115.07 

115.69 

(M.Kg.) 

Tea 1977-78 

1978-79 

1960-81 

1901-82- 

1982-83 

556 

564 

570 

560 

565 


Soms of tha State Governments have already introduced 
coarse grains as one of the items for sale under the PDS. 

The Government announces support price for the coarse grains 
and the State Governments through their ear-narked acancies 
procure coarse grains for distribution through PDS taking 
into account the overall requiron ents. Procurement of ^^oarse 
grain has beer left to the discretion of the State Govern- 
ments mainly oecause coarse grains have essentially regional 
demand and they have very limited storage life. Considering 

the fact thaO coarse grain has limited shslf life and 
restricted demand, it would perhaps be id"', ' ''hlr ■'•tvaf •'■he 
primary responsibility for the procurarnsnl: of these grains is 
placed on ‘-he State agencies. It may, however^ be nscessary 
to integrate the operations of the State agancies in the 
•verall food manageiment opsrations with a vieu to linking 
theii procuremont operations with their disposal under the 
PDS, The supply of »oarse grains in the area where tiicy are 
grown, through PDS will help the poorer sactiens of the 
society to gret the grains of their choice at concessional 
price. 


As regards pulses, the level of productiGn has bean 
around 11-12 million tonn'es for the last sBueral years* 

It may not therefore be possible to und3rta!<8 procurement 
and distribution of pulses on a substainad basis through 
the fair price shops and other appropriate retail outlets 
till a major break through is achisved in ths produotion 
of pulses, fjeverthaleas , a firm arrariQsmont on AH-India 
basis has to be made as the prices of pulses havo been 
ruling at much higher price than the support pries, NGCF 
and NAFED should be given a largor role for making large 
P’urchases of pulses and supply them at raasonabls prices 
through the -net-work ’ Of cooperatives and super bazar. 
Necessary financial assistance should be given by the 
Government of India to these agencies, for setting up dal 
mills etc. Sines tea has become an item of mass consumption 
and the average rate of growth in domestic demand is likely 
to bo more than the average rats of growth in tea production, 
it seems necessary to bring tea under some monitored 
distribution system ; through intervention of a public sector 
agency in tho market on a permanent basis. At present TTCI 
and NCCF have entered the domestic market but their 
activities as compared to total consumption are almost 
insignificant. To creato an impact as well as to be able 
to make competitive sales at lower prices their share in the 
domestic market will need to be considerably enhanced so as 
to market a minimum of 10% of the total market demand of 
27 o million- kg. in loose form* through a Govt, controlled 
distribution net work. Both TTCI and NCCF can undertake 

ii. • 

this rosponsibility in'Vcoordinate d manner. The entire, 
o^joration ’^r supply of tea to StoLe civil Supplies. 
Corporations and State' Consumer Federations may bo made on 
nonprofit-no-loss basis or on nominal profit basis to avoid 
an clement of comp<?tition between ‘t!ie TTCI and Nccf ir 
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respect oF prices. Similarly the modalities of distribution 
of taa by them to various State agencies may bu worked out 
at the Central level. State bodies may also oporato on the 
basis of nominal profit so that it may be possible to sell 
tea at reasonable prices with little variation if not at 
uniform prices throughout the year through PDS, 

Driteria for opening of retail outlets under POS 

The basic parameters for opening of fair price shops 
should bo based on the criteria of area and population 
coyGred, Some State* at presant have adopted restrictive 
norms based on income pritsrinn in respect of certa?'* 
articles, Uhile it may be preferable restrict the 
benefits of PDS to the vulnerable sections of the population 
(on the basic, inter alia, of land holdings or monthly 
income) most of the States have expressed practical and 
admliiia lid Live ui-PfiouiLiuo li! IdcitLifying the eligible 
sections and confining the distribution to them alone. 

For this reason the system may continue to be operated on 
area basis leaving restrictions on income criterion to bo 
decided by the States depending on local conditions and 
factors. While evolving parameters on rational basis due 
cognizance may be taken of- the urban-rural syndrome. Since 
most |3f tho Urban duellers, unlike rural areas, depend upon 
the market for meating their requirements of uheat, rice 
etc, it is generally expected that a large segment of the 
population would ba drawing their ration from thu fair 
price shops. The criterion of 2000 persons and a maximum 
distance of 2 km, for a fail? price shop may be laid down in 
respect of cities and towns with a population of cno lakh 
and above. In rural areas the cbjective should be to ensure 
that every village or group of villages having a popula- 
tion of 2000 persons and above has a fair price shop. The 
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CoBmodity cov/erac.e and viability of FPS 

The viability of fair price shops is an important 

issue from the poi nt of vi I'u of efCoctiveness of PDS. The 

a 

viability of a fair price shop is/multi-di-mensicnal 
phenomenon and the variables affecting the viability of a 
fair price shops are its turn over, cost of runiiino a fair 
price shop and margin permitted on gross turn ovar* Fiost 
of the States have expressed difficulties in increasing 
the nurabor of fair price shops as in many cases they are 
not economically viable. The Sixth Five Year Plan had 
observed that since neither the private sseter nor cooperative 
volunteer to go to inaccessible areas,, specially areas 
inhabited by the tibal and uoaker suctions of the community 
because of cost-constraint, the State Gouarnmont uill have 
therefore to shoulder this burden through their oun Civil 
Supplies Corporatiens or other suitable agencies. It had 
recommended for the grant of some subsidy to retail outlets 
in such areas in the initial years of their operations# 

Apart from the supply of , seven essential cornmedities the 
State Governments/lJ.T. Administration have been given desorb 
tion to include as many items of mass ccr.uUi.ipuj-on so aS to 
.achieve the twin objective of making fair prico shops viable 
as well as supply essential consumer goods to the public at 
competitive rates. Recently the manufacturers of certain 
consumer articles of mass consumption such as matches, soap, 
torch cells, razor blades cycla tyres and tubas havo agreed 
to supply their products to agencies nominated by the State 
Governments on the same terms at uhich they supply to their 
uholosale distributors, -Sale of these items on uhich thero 
is a margin of 15-20^ hetuean the wholesale and retail prices 
uill add to the viability of the fair price shop. Some of the 
State Governments have already arranged for large number of 
articles of mass consumption sold through tho fair pries 
shops. 
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Grant of managerisi subsidy 

An important point to considar is uhcthjr sonia 
arrangsments could be made for subsidisiny tne cost of 
running of fair price shops. At preypnt thor:; is no 
uniform pattern for operation of the fair price shoog 
Uhilo in some States like TamilnaoUj U.P.- p'ladhya Pradesh, 
Himachal Pradesh, there is predominance of fair price 
shops falling under the coopsraltiua sector, in other States 
thoy are run mostly by the priv/ate individuals. There 
has been suggestion from the States that Stats Ciyil 
Supplies Corporations and cooperative running fair price 
shops should be given some managerial subsidy as tha 
accommodation, remuneration to the salaiiman, etc, do not 
match the return out of the running of fair price shops 
by thase • agencies. Since the Civil Supplies Cerporatiens 
in conjunction uith thy State Cooperative Federation will 
ha'.'e to play ' an increasingly important role in setting up 
retail outlet particularly in tribal and inaccessible 
areas, it uill be necessary to evolve a system of Plan 
assistance for giving assistance to open such retail 
outlets in the form of fixed subsidy taking into account 
tho criteria of cost of hiring of accommodation, expenses 
on"" provisions of permanent fixtures, turn-over, etc. This 
subsidy need not houever be a self-perpetuating system and 
the fair prico shops have to bu self supporting uithin a 
period of three years. As a matter of policy efforts 
should be made to make ths retail outlet viable by adding 
other fast selling items which aro popular or are commonly 
ruquired in the rural areas. 

The Sixth Five, Year Plan has stated that for the 
successful operation of the POS, it would be necessary to 
sot up Civil Supplies Corporation or strengthen tho 
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existing Civil Supplies Corporations, At present thero 
are 13 Civil Supplies. Corporations uorking in the entire 
country, Tho exact information as regard to the present 
paid Up share capital of these corporatiens is net 
available, Houever, Tamilnadu Civil Supplies Corporation 
has got a paid-up share capital of Rs, 19. 9Q croroa and its 
turn over in the year 1983-84 was of the order of nearly 
Rs,423 crort^s. The total paid-up share capital of tha 13 
Corporations off a broad estimation may be in the vicinity 
of Rs, 65-70 crorej During the Sixth Five Year PLan an 
outlay of Rs,3 crore was prouidod for giving Plan 
assistance to tha Civil Supplies Corporation to bo set Up 
in the North-Eastern Ragion, Oammu & Kashmir, Himachal 
Pradesh and Andaman & Nicobar Islands and Lakshadueop 
Islands, Save and except Himaclial Prndssh uhich has set 
.up a Civil Supplies Corporation no other State has sot 
up- a Civil Supplies Corporation, 

Thero had -been demands fcom othor States to give 

financial assistance to thoir Civil Supplies Corporations 

to enable them to expand as uoll as divorsify thoir 

- ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ , ■%' 

activities. Unless they arc given suit.able financial help 

it uiould not bo possiblo on thoir part to develop suitable 
infra-structural facilities for efficient functio!iing of 
tho PDS in the rural aroas. In tho Seventh Five Y>.-ar Plan it 
is thoroforo rucornmendod to make sufficient provision of funds 
for giving financial assistance to Corporations already 
.existing and to thosa uhich may ba sot up. On a broad vicu a 
provision of Rs.50 croresfor additional contribution to the 
sharo capital of the now as uoll as existing Civil Supplies 
Corporations may be made,. Additional provision of Rs.15 
crores may also be mado for construction of godouns in rural 
areas to ensure adequate storago facilitios, P.articular 
attention in such cases will have to bo given to build up 
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storagG capacity for stocking essential commodities for 

rowotG and inaccassible areas so that;' regular supply’ cf 

such areas may be ensured ev/on during the puriad'-pf' 
inaccessibility. The requirornent of stokogo for PLS may he 
dova-tail3d with those of morkoting of .ogoiowitural produoo 
stock-Ldg of fortiliddrs ond other inputs in a coordinated 
programme of creating additional s toraga capacitv ' by the 
various agenciss drawn and implumentod. 


Productivity in fhe pn e 


^ The^ effectiveness of PDS depends upon the extent 
to which It is able to maintain supply from the stage of ■ 
procurement of commodity upto the final distribution to 
tne consumer, m other words, the ultimate rest of the' 
system IS Its ability to ensure proper and adequate supply 
Of essential^ commodities through the retail outlets. it 
apar , rom highlighting the nexus, between procurement, 

tn^nsodT^"’ distribution, sis. underlines 

^ - or improving productivity in PDs. yhe broad 

indicators of productivity so far as tht= nne • 

su ro.r as tha pos is concerned, 

are, broadly speaking, its co'^t aff-'pfiu n 

d, xiuo oust, err dctiveness and oreater 

oonsumsr satisfaction. The central and the stats Lne-pa 

dealing wrth POS should strive it to improve the logistic 

planning and coordination for uninterrupted supply of 

essential .oommoditlae of right quality to fair price shops. 

this, It Will be_ desirable that the state civil Supolios 

effeet-vnU / immediate attention for Introdustinq 

• txva and efficient managerial system and should take ail 
possible measures for achieving cast maximisation so as t„ 
reduce the burden to tt!.e Ponsumar. ' 
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Maji a ga nent Training 

It iJould therefore be necessary to train staff at 
various levels involved in the running of the Public 
Distribution Systern. In the PDS, between the stage of 
procurernent to the distribution of essential cemmodities 
to the Card holders a large numb"-r of agenciss are involved 
dealing with v/arious operations such as handling, 
transportation, storage, salra, otc. Because of multiplicity 
of handling, cost effectiveness assumes great importance 
and its contribution to improved productivitv is reflected in 
the assessment of its operations in economic terms i.e. 
size of the output versus cost, A feu indicators of 
efficiency could embrace areas like-transportation cost 
per tonne, per km,, handling cost par baQ| storage cost 
per unit, quantity lost per unit of quantity stored or 
quantity moved. Similarly tho effectiveness of the PDS 
can be measured in terms of inspections made by t'na 
inspDo-ting sLafP for checking the uorking of the fair price 
shops, numbur of cases .1 aunr-had under the Esvuntial 
Commodities Act and stock level kept, at variouu storage ar.d 
distribution point compared to norms, atn, for achinving 
these objectives it is essential that staff at varioui 
levels are given training sc as to acquire necessary skill 
and techniques, A begining was made in the Sixth Five. Year 
Plan tfi give traininq to senior officers of all tha State 
Covarnmonts at the IlPi, Ahmedabad and it is also planned 
tu organise , some courses in cooperation uith the Indian 
Institute of Public Administration and somo Stato Covsrnmant 
Training Institutes. The funds provided during th.c Sixth 
Five Year Plan for the purpose uore quite inadequate as 
compar(}d to tbs size and dimension of the problem. During 
the Seventh Five Year Plan a scheme of training will have 
to be unriartaken on a larger scale so that the staff employees 
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CwpoiatT “"il supplies or ci„ll supplies 

„ . T..aining to understand fully the 

various ramifications of pos. 

Goueroment has assumed financial 
^ considerable magnitude for makinq ' 
available these seven essential commodities to State 

Liouernments it is equallv desirahin u 

. oosiraoiG that the benefit of 

not „«,tr.,llPed by 

P o ion of taxos and lovies on such oommodltias by the 

rt: nTt7“"*:- ^-*-1 I--' 

this on Should be the nininu™ and 

Should n t ^ necessary that the State Gouomment 

cptnlt- dlPtrlbuto suoh 

eranoditias uithln the .„argln as fixed by the Central 

ouernment. since tha profit margin for fair prip. shops 
iBspeot of foodgralns is In many cases out of Ung 7h 
tiiu. present cost of livino i t i ^ no ' 

of the Central Pow'- n nuscessary that a committee 

uuMurai bovurnment uith uhirh ^n 

the state Geuarnmonts may also h “ ™ ropresentatlues of 

norms for fixino diet 7 associated to syolue suitable 

uniformity betueon the central is „ e "® 

foodgralns. Pfino of 


IiIiE£!l MSQ..of 


DeparJoTerctu^p'r strengthening both in the 

Department t th ^ as ueii as Civil Supplies 

P^rtment at the state level for the puroose nf n^ - 

out a regular monitoring of pns -parrying 

Pivil c;,,nnT .. ing or PDS. From the Department of 

Livii Supplies there .n s neeri fm' nine, 

4* ” OVGT'SGG'! nn n 4-u 

^ pop.'.ing of the PDS at first hand t„ the uarleus states' d 
inltiaung oorreotiye action uhoroyer there is -c h 
high prices emerging by conducting d a7 . . ” 

77 ^ ulth the state Ooyernments concern::: 
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njressary to augttsnt the existing strenoih csf the staff 
so that officers may be in a position tc visit t.x;,.atGs to 
Garry out an. assessment of tiie uorkinq o'’ the PDS at 
various lauols, its difficulties and suggastiona fer 

making furthor improvement. In some of iho Statosj POS 
has been working succassfully and tfroud'i such, visits it 
might be possible to suggest to other states tna measures 
adopted by these Stats uihero PDS ^as aeon rela.ti voXy 
succGssful, Monitoring at the psntra^ level should br.3 
mainly oriented towards Imparting desired strongth to tho 
operational systems, particularly, at the field level, 
efficient functioning t!irnuoh an inbuilt system of proper 
co-ordination botueG’n aliocat i oni.and d.stributiD.fi ,a.ndr. 

13 — inf » l or the faith o** tbu cuniumors through 
timely and good quality of vereals and auick rodrosaal 
or their difficulties. T;i rn os ting this ^equiremont, a 
lot of input in the shafe of additiona.' staff would 
bacoino concomitant of the programme doslgnCri to bring 
improvement in the syi?tem through sustainod inter action 
and involved analysis of tho problems confrcntlt'g the 
Public Distribution Systam. ftt the State level timr - 
should also be proper strengthening of th . or:-.. h- hetr at 
District and State level for doing the mcnitoring of the 
work. Plan assistrioco may be given by the Centre for 
croation posts 00th at the Csntral State hoadquarter and 
the district level. 

For the bocioa- at' tho State and District li/Vu Is a 
pattern for staffing and operotioris could bo uvul^njd in 
Donsultatior with representativQS of gome Stat-s whore 
Civil Supplies Cotperations .and district level bodies are 
in existence^ so as to enable the. preparation of appropriate 
guidelines atd identification 0* ardas uharn support' 'Prcifii 
tho Central .evol would be necsssary. 



C OFfi ‘Ti o d i t. y P_1 a n n i n g 



ClnB of the important areas of activities at the 

State Ig'JsI should be- with regard, to commodity plan 

both long-term, annual , as uall os monthly. Such 

planning uould be requiretd for making assnssmont about 

likely production, market arrivals, allocations from . , 

Contre, procureriont for- PDS, > Id i.f Cr # Tn the light of such 

annual exorcise the Department, of Civil Supplies Corporation 

or State Consumor Faderations should work out a monthly 

uorking plan relating to, lifting of foodLj,ra ins from the FCI 

and other agencies, . allocations, and special allocations to 

various districts, taly.ka, based on tht: objective criteria of 

past allocations and off-take, epon market availability and 

in special circumstances provailing in a district, taluka or 

block. There should., bo continuous rnGnifcorinq to soe uhethor 

out 

the operations are carriec^by ail the -units in tha supply 
manacjumunt system according to plans , ' uh.eth or there is regular 
S'.ip..p.l‘y-of foodgroins to the card holdors both in‘ tho urb-sn 
as well as rural-ar-uas and uhsthrir the hair prico dhops have 
liftcid stocks within tho- p.ruscribed fcimo, • Such monitoring 
sriGUld also cover .detailed information in regard to tho 
behaviour of prices in the open market and'oasos of any 
shortages having cccure d in- any area. The ob,joctiv/3s of 
monitoring, broadly speaking, should bo to on-surc r^.vjular 
and convtsnient availability of essential commodities to the 
card holders at a spccifiud pricos, to koop a chock on the 
open market pricos and availability of essential commodities 
and to prevent spacuiative, hoarding, blackmarketing, etc. 
far the maintenance of adequate, supplies of ess'ontial commodi- 
ties. ■ , . 
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SujlEly r^ari,^emQnt Information Syste m 

■ f1 r -rn-^ rni>iMi»iiiiM„i iiiiiiw 

In thc3 Sixth Five Ynf\r,.Plan, Indian Inotltuto 
of [^lanagomcnt, fthmodabad uias asked by the Department cf 
Civil Supplies to dov/olop |,,.propar supply manaoaniont 
information system b o t i-OTTa 1 ~i? nd State level 
so as to ensure regular and continuous flow of information 
in rcjgard to allocation, off-take of essontial comnicditics , 
fheir report has been receiued and action for i nt roduclng 
a computorised system to facilitate regular flcu of 
information at the Central lev/ol is already under contempla- 
tion, It is, houovor, essential that every State should 
have a system of reporting from the block to district 
headquarters and from district headquarters to the Stats 
headquarters. This information has to he analysed at ths 
district level uith a vieu to taking necessary stops uhich 
are possible both in the area of distribution ind enr’orcoment. 
The supply information system should bo ocually devulnped at 
the state hsadquartsrs to see that tho problems cf shertatges 
and supply aro solved expoditiously and at tliO same time 
necessary action is taken uith tha central Gevornmant agonclBS 
for arranging supplies and over-coming bettl -nocks. 

There have been rcpresontaticns from the State 
Govornmants that tho coopuratives and Civil Supplicas . ; 
Corporations dealing u i th'"Trs' S’i5 HWa 1 cammoditiuo chould bo 
given a concossional rate of intorest. They have hcon a 
contending that since public distribution systom duals 
uith ossontial commoditius it should be taken ns an 
ussontial part of tho integrated rural dove lopniont programme. 
Those aguncies should be provided uith a rc-financinq faci- 
lities spocially for the rural areas on tho same scale as 
is applicable from NA3ARD ,to agoncies dealing uith agricul- 
tural production and marketing. At prosont there is also 



diffarGnop tftjtueen the rate of intcrost botuocn the aonoara- 
tiua agoRCies and Civil Supplias Corporations for handling 
thG same type of essential Gommoditics, That differanco 
SBGiTis to bo inequitous and it should be brought on a par 
purpose. 


To sum up, fcllouing plans of assistance are sugges- 
ted in tho Central Soctorg- 


(Rs . in crerc 


Shore capital contribution to 
Civil Supplies Corporations 


Construction of godouns 


iii) 


Subsidy for retail outlets in 
remote, tribal and inaccessible 
areas . * , , 


iv) 


f^cnitoring, managomont 
training, supply management 
information system 


Net production and not availability of cerals and 
PDS_-g £.ftal<e as of Not . Production and Nio t Ava ilability 


Year 

Not Production 
(mil lion 
tonnos) 

Net avail- 
ability 
(million 
tonnes) 

PDS . 
offtake 
(million 
ton) 

WJ , '...J u Ca u* X . I U ± 

Offtake as % 
of Mot 
production 

Offtake 
as % of 
net ava- 
ilability 




^ 


' - 

1956 

50.43 

52.42 

2.08 

4.12 

3.97 

1961 

60,89 

64.55 

3.98 

6.54 

6,17 

1962 

61,85 

65.85 

4,37 

7.07 

6.64 

1963 

60.19 

64.76 

5.18 

8.16 

8.00 

1964 

61.79 

69.29 

8,67 

14.03 

12,51 

1965 

67.33 

73.72 

10.08 

14.97 

13.67 

1967 

57.65 

66.57 

13.17 

22.84 

19,78 

1968 

72.58 

76.23 

10.22 

14.08 

13.41 

1969 

73.14 

76.53 

9.39 

12.83 

12.26 

1970 

T6.83 

79.29 

8.84 

11.50 

11.15 

1971 

84.53 

83.99 

7.82 

9.25 

9.31 

1972 

82,32 

86.52 

10.49 

12.74 

12.12 

1 973 

76,23 

80.13 

11.41 

14.96 

14.25 

1974 

82.82 

83.30 

10.79 

13.03 

12.21 

1975 

78.59 

80.57 

11.25 

14.31 

13,96 

1976 

94.50 

84.43 

9.17 

9.70 

10,86 

1977 

87.33 

89.04 

11.74 

13,44 

13.165 

1978 

100.13 

99.56 

10.28 

10,17 

10.22 

1979 

104.75 

104,66 

11.66 

11,13 

11.20 

1980 

83.49 

93.79 

14.99 

16.94 

15.98 

1981 

104.49 

104.25 

13.01 

, : i2.50;: ;; 

12.41 

1982 

106.56 

106.87 

14.77 

13.86 

13.82 

1983 

102,18 

103.28 

: 1:6,23 • 

15.88 

15.71 
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SOURCE: 

Economic Survey 

1983-84, 





PROBLEMS RELATED TO THE PRODUCTION AND 
DISTRIBUTION OF COARSE GRAINS; CHAP, III, 
REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON ESSENTIAL 
COMMODITIES AND ARTICLES OF MASS CONSUMPTION, 
•GOVT. OF INDIA, NEU DELHI, 1973. 


COARSE CEREALS 



CO aRS B . PI STRI EJTION OP 

ESSjSN TiiL of _the 

GOyr^; OF 


cereals include jowar. bajra, mai^,, ragi ma: 
l^^cugh their contribution tO total ric- 
avablabUity Of cereals for, human consurupr/ion rhows a " 
declining trend over the P.'-^.st decad--, . these still account 
for about ^ c^uarter of the total consumption. Details are 
given in .the attached statement 3.1., In the States of ' 
Maharashtroa, oajarat, Mysore, Rajasthan, Uttar p-,,d., sh 
Madhya Pradesh .and Andhra Pradesh; coarse cereals a 
staple diet Of large numbers, substantial numbers in othe^ 

states also, particulaily among the poor strata, live ' 
principally on coarse cereals or supplement 
supplies of wheat end rice by coarse cereals. 

3.2 Jowar is grown in both kharif and rabi seasons. 

Bajra, maize and ragi are. mainly kharif crops, though m^i^.. 
is also grown to a sm.ali extent in sumtaer in som» parts of 
the country- Barley is a rabi crop, utter hrad<-sh, 
Rajasthan, Mysore, Maharashtra, Madh.a Pradesh, Gujarat rnd 
.’Oidhra Pradesh account for about 7 5 per cent of the total 
production of coarse cereals, stcta-wise data on avc-:-..;ge. 
arc- nd output for tt-e triennia ending 1964-65 and 1971-7 2 

' ' t3i6 Btt^ch6d stcitc^n^nt 3# t* 

3.3 Generally, coarse cereals are gor^n under relnfed 
conditions. Arid and semi-arid lands account for a 
substantial area. The epercentege of irrigated area to 
total area is highest in the case of bar! e/, being about 

50 per cent. In the case of maize, only.l? per cent of the 
SOTO area, ig under irrigation..' ,apwar and^b^jra, -the two 
most important coarse cereals, ' have as' low as about 4 p.r 
cent of the area under irrigation.- 'The ayr.rag- for all the 
cereals taken together works out to about lo per cent. 

The yjsltlon .for 1969-70, the latest y.,sr for which data 
are .available, is given brlow: 



':'ible 3. 

- 2 - ' 

1: Coarse Cereals# 
Total Pre'i, 19^9-7 Q 

I ri'i gated area 

•'li % - ^ hep tar r 

to 

}is 

Crop 

Irrigated 

•3.irr;"cL 

Total 

cijr__6 ri 

1 as % 
of 2 

0 

1 

2 3 

3 

J owar 

0.7 

17 . 0 

4. 1 

Bajra 

0.5, 

12. 3 

4.2 

Maize 

1. 1 

5.8 

IB . 2 

Ragi 

0.4 

2.5 

16,0 

Barley 

1.4 

2.8 

50,0 

Total 

1 _ 

40.4 

10. 1 


3.4 The coarse cereals have had a much slov^er rate of 
growth than the superior grains (v;heat and rice taken to- 
-^ther) , The average output of superior gra-ns in the 
; annium ^ending 197 1-7 2 was 37 . 3 per cent higher compared 
to the average output in the trienniurn ending 1964-65 while 
in the Case of coarse cereals the corresponding increase was 
only 11.6 per cent. The average compound rate of growth 
-‘ven year period \/orks out to 4.6 per cent fot 
..perirr sjoains as gainst onlyhi.,6 ppvr cant for coarse cereals 





3,5 AS brought out ±n the attadhed stat^ent 3. 2, one reason 
for sluggish grov/th of output of coarse cereals has been the 
fact that only in Gujarat# Madhya Pradesh# Orissa# Rajasthan 
and punjab-Haryana# there has been a sizeable increase in 
areas in recent years# In ali other cases# the area has 
either decreased or reniainei stag:iant.' There is also the 
factor that when a dry area is brought under irrigation# it 
often t^ds to be diverted to superior grains or non-food 
crops. The area under coarse cereals -largely remains un- 
irrigated and low yielding, Kinally# except in the case of 
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bajra, the high yielding varieties programme has not made 
imich headway* Thera has thus been no significant improve— 
ra^t in per hectare yields. In the case of jowar the yield 
per hectare has, in fact, declined. 


3,6 Jowar is the most important coarse cereals, .accounting 
for about 30 per cent of the total output of these cereals. 
It is grown both in kharif and rabi seasons. Th- main 
producing states are Maharashtra, Mysore, Madhya Pradesh 
and Andhra Pradesh. These account for about 80 per cent 
of the total output. Rabi Jowar accounts for about 30 per 
cent of the total output. There has been a sizeable decline 
in jowar, output in the triennium ending 197 1-7 2 compared 
to the tri^nium ending 1964-65. This is accounted for 
fcy decline in both area and yield. Except for Mysore where 
there has been an increase in area as well as yield, output 
has declined in all major producing States, particularly 
Maharashtra, i^art from the fact that during the last thre*^ 
years whether has been particularly adverse to jowar, the 
hybrid jowar programme does’ not seem to have mads any 
tangible impact except in Mysore, -production data in 
respect of jowar are given in the attached state^i^ent 3. ,5. 

3.7 Bajra is the next most important coarse cerear. 

The important producing States are Rajastli=-n, Gujarat, 

Uttar Pradesh, Haryana and Maharashtra which, among themse- 
lves, account for 80 per cent of the total ou^ut. ^ Unlike 
jowar, Bajra has registered a high rate of growth in 
production. The average output in the triennium ending 
1971-7 2 was -51-5 per cent higher than in the triennium 
«ding 1964-65* This gives an average annual confound 
rate of growth of 6,1 per cent. The major contrttution 
has come frora improvement hectare. This is 

despite of the 'fsct that: bajra is, predominantly a rain fed 
crop. The substantial in ex ease in productivity has been 
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mad.© possiMe toy the success of the hybrid bcjre prpgreifimo . 
Rajasthan, however, rfaraains largely unaff~ct«d,, If-’l97e-7i 
is a.'xCluded, as it had an e>3septionaliy favour able; saason,- 
•che average yield in- this State has ragista redhonly a 
marginal increase. If th'a hybrid bajra n,''Ggr.ai'i'.;iie catches 
on also in Rajasthan, substantial further Inc re-ases in tote:, 
output could be hoped for. productio.n data for b-Jra are- 
given in the attached statement 3, 4, 

3.8 Maize is predominantly a kharif crop, though it is - :.c 
sown- to a stall extent in Bih.ar and Mysore during the sumnsar 
seasons. The important producing states are Uttar Pradesh, 
.Punjab, Rajasthan, Bihar, Madhya Pradesh, Gujr-r.at, Andhr = 
Pradesh and Myspre which together account for about 82 per 
cent of the total output. Average output in the trei...niai.; 
€ 3 :iding 1971-7 2 was 31.5 per cent higher compared to the. 
triornium ending 1964-6$, The average annual compound 

rate of growth for this period v/orks out to 4 per cent. 
Unlike bajr a, the increase is attribJL table, mainly to ■ ejq? an -• 
sion of area rather than improv{Tn'='nt In productivity. This 
ig. so in ^ite of the fact that over 18 per cent of the 
area under 'maize is irrigated as against -about 4 per cent 
under bajr-a. Production data on, maize are given In stat.=taan^^^ 
3.5.' ; , ' ' " V : : h;::: - : 

3.9 M^jor ragi producing states are Mysore, T-amil’'i'3adu, 
Andhra Pradesh, Uttar Pradesh and Maharashtra. The '-aver-ig-, 
output in the triennium. ^ding .197 1-7 2 was b-abely 6 per car.- 
higher than the average for .the triennium endings 1964-65, 
There has been a small improvement in productivity- while 
the area hijs virtoally - -ren,ain.ed.cunc hanged; "State-wise 
details are givoi in statonent 3,6, 



3.10 smell mill&' ts are ’•iiatnly growTi in Andhra Prad ^sb* 

T'-mil Madhya Predesh, Uttar Pradesh, Mysore, c-'^ja^et 

and Bihar. Thase States account for about 90 per tent of 
the total output. The average output in th.'a trlennim:: 
ending 197 1-7 2 Vveis about 8.2 per cent lower than in th.- 
trienniurn ending 1964-65, This fall In output is almost 
wholly attribu.t.->b3, v-' to dealine in productivity. p 3 rhv'''ps, 
the small millets are being pushed on to even mort and fuOrc- 
inferior, lands- The area has rf^nained more or Ifss st-^grjan t. 
State-wise deteils are given in the attachesd .scatament 3.7, 

3.11 Uttar Pradesh and Rajasthan are the most inport.ant 
bajra growing states accounting for about 76 per cent of the 
total output. The average output in the trienniuns ending 
1971-7 2 was 14,6 per cent higher compared to the average 
for the trienniurn e-’n ding 1964-65. During this period, area 
declined ty 8, 8 per cent. The 14.6% incra^^se in producti- 
vity, therefore, indicates a substantial improv-ment in 
productivity. This is, perhaps,' attributable to the fact 
that some 5o per cent of the area under ttie crop is 
irrigated. St.-^te-wise details are given in staternont 3.8. 

3.12 'The coarse cereals have shovto not only - sluggish 
rate of growth but also large fluctuations in output from 
year to year. During the five years 1967-68 to 1971-7 2, 
total output has ranged from 24.4 million tonnes to 3.6 
million tonnes. The principal coarse cereals, nem-ily, 
jowar, bajra and maiae are particularly susc^tible to 
large annual variations in output, curing the above five 
year period, the output' of jowar has ranged from 7,7 to 
10 million tonnes, bajra from Sw-S million to 8 million 
tonnes and maize from 5 millic« to 7,4 million tonnes. 

Since only a small proportion of the total area, particulady 
in the case of jowar and bajra# is untSar irrigation, ' 
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vagaries of weather have a large impact, on output. Much 
more than whaet and rice/ the coerss cereals are a gamble 
in monsoons. 

3.13 The Steering group on Agriculture/ Irrigation and 
Allied sectorshas visualised a substantial increase in the 
output of coarss cereals during the pifth Plan period. 
Details are given b^dowj , . 

Table 3,2 proj ec ted Increase in area and Output 
of Coarse Cereals during the pifth 
Plan Period 


(Area in million hectares) 
Output in million tonnes) 


ercps , 

Assumed base 
level 197 3-7 4^ 

Targ^-t . 

1978-7 9 

increase (%) “ 
1978-7 9/197 3-7 4 


Area 

ouput; 

Area 

uurput: 

Area 


1. Jowar 

17.5 

9. 5 ' 

18.0 

11.0 

2.9 

15.8 

2. Ba j ra 

13.0 

« 6^ 5 

13.5 

8.0. 

3.8 

13.1 

3. Maize 

6,0 

6.5 

6.5 

8.0 

8.3 

23.1 

4. Other coarse 
Cereals 9.0 

6.0 

9.0 

7.0 

— 

16.7 

Total 

45.5 

23*5. 

47.0 

.34.0 

3.-3 

19. 3 


3.14 The total output of coarse cereals is proj -t ted tc 
go Up ty 19.3 per cent as against 22.6 per cent increase 
projected for wheat and rice taken together. The va vara ge 
compound rate o f growth wo rks out to 3, 6 p er c en t pe r annum 
as against the average rate of 1,6 per cent observed in 
recent ye.srs,' 

3.15 1 The increase of 19.3 per cent over the Pifth plan 
period is to be achieved through 3,3 per cent expansion 
in area and per cent increase in productivity (yield 
per hectare).' The, average- annual increase in area works 
out to 0.7 per cent and that in productivity/ 2.9 per cent. 




3.16 In consec|Jence of sluggish output against expand:lnf 
money demand^ prices of coarse cereals have shov/n a general 
rising trend. While the general trend has been upv;ards/ 
sharp fluctuations in output have resulted in even sharper 
fluctuations in prices. In good years like 1*97 0/ prices 
have fallen to unduly lov; levels v/hile in scarcity year 
like 197 3 these have risen to exorbitantly high levels. 
These features of prices of coarse cereals are brought cvit. 
below; 


Table 3. 3; Index Numbers of V^holesala prices., of 

Coarse Cereals - 

1961-6 2 = 100 


Y ea r* 

Jowar 

Baj ra 

Haise 

.Ragi. 

Barley 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

196 2 

119. 3 

96.4 

94.7 

*>2.9 

94.4 

196 3 

100. 3 

91.7 

92.4 

93.7 

96.8 

1964 

152. 1 

121.9 

136 . 3 

123.7 

166.2 

1965 

169.0 

152.4 

168.5 

183.5 

197.1 

1966 

166.1 

159.0 - 

185.4 

17 5, 2 

211. 1 

1967 

197.5 

188.6 

27 3.3 

166.3 

284.8 

1968 

185.0 

176.8 

196.7 

17 9.5 

197 . 3 

1969 

190.0 

18:9.9 

•196.9 

185, 1 

196.7 

1970 . 

1S8.9 

168,3 

200.0 

17 0-4 

199.1 

197 1 

204,9 

143.0 

177.2 

17 3, 0 

166.8 

197 2 

233. 3 

202. 2 

228.2 

190. 3 

218.0 

197 S—end 

297 . 6 

316.8 

295. 5 

231.9 

298.7 

dune 






* Calender year 





3. 17 In 

recent 

years, only 

small 

qju anti ties 

of coarse 


cereals have been procured by Government, The maximum 


quantity procurred was 0.77 million tonnes in 1967-68, 
since then there' ihas been a steady decline in p rocu remen 
In tht^ last few years procure#n:«nt has fallen to much bylow 
even the level attained' In the drought years of 1965-66 
and 1966-67, As a result, the Government has been in no 
position -to prevent a sharp, rise In the price of coarse 
cereals in 197 3. Wiidi the onset of the lean season, thes?^ 
prices have attained diaay heights. Details of procurejnent 
are given below; 
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- ^ %. 4 

Procuremeant oi 

Year 

Jowar 

1964-65 

377 

1965-66 

483 

1966-67 

6 16 

1967-68 

391 

1968-69 

331 

1969-70 

20 3 

1970-71 

65 

1971-7 2 

26 

197 2-73* 

70 


* Up to mid-. 


Bajra Maize 


: ereal S/ 1964-65 to 197 2-7 3 
(OOP tonnes) 


Ragi/ 

Nagli 


TO tal 


Delive- 
red to 
Central 
pool 


42 

33 

37 

114 

15 
86 

2 

16 


29 
IQ 2 
19 
26 3 
128 
55 
333 
15 '2 
103 


2 

3 

5 

1 

1 

1 


448 
518 
67 4 
77 1 
464 
274 
485 
181 
169 


23 
10 2 

3 

360 
64 
70 
402 
15 2 
131 


:-.18 Issues through the public distribution szstem have 
been generally larger than' procurement. This was made 
possible by imports. While there were no imports of coarse 
cereals during 1970-7 2, in the current w-ar soine imports of 
'-ve been arranged. Date on is^es of co.arse cereals 
tnrouch fhe public distribution syst^. have been given below = 

through the Public 
Distribution system 1965—7 2 


(OOO tonnes) 


Y ear 


Coarse 

Cereals 


I S 


u 


E 


Total 

Pood grains 


0 


1 as % of 
2 


.1965 

1966 

1967 

1968 

1969 

1970 

1971 
197 2 


554 
1812 
27 90 
117 9 
785 
444' 
131 
290 


1&07 9 
14085 
'13166 
10221 
9385 
8841 
78,16 
10480 


5.5 . 
12. 9 
21.2 
11. 5 
-8.4 
5.0 

1.7 

2.8 




v-ni' 


biltty to the ooffimon man at raaeonabl ,. pile -s - ^ <„ 

tjt-wrjo v.nt;,re coarse cpr»el^ --av-o .. _+.. , ,. , 

''fffbct-iv 1 ' " ' dictc. The only 

e.f tive long-term solution se-m.s to be in bulialna up th - 

cepcibxlity Of the i:)Ub3ic ci-frrnnt-ir.P, * '" ' 

-rd l.-„ „e , ° syotijr. for pOTroaa.t 

o,J issUe or much larger quar^tltles of coarH,. c,.r£l.- 

. - ^ niclze than^ the case 

^ ■ e .ast tew years. This task will be focilitatP-d if 

e envisaged increases in production of coarse Carealb 
matariause. This underlines the importance of efttciivr 

the output Of coarse cereals in ■spits of 
the f*t that irrigation very often le.,ds to diversion of 
area from coarse to sup..rior cereals. ‘ 

n 1966 over 1,8 million tonnes of coarse cereals 
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were issued throu^ the public distribution system, in the 
o lowing year the quantity rose to the r^ord figire of 2 ' 

million tonnes. It is doubt fm 4 -k • ^ ^ 

. ® doubtfal whether issuce of this or'h= 

would be attainable in the Fifth di sn ^ •. . , 

4. a. . -cJ-rtn Plan periai without laror 

iifiports which are net cont-'mr'i +■ bc5 

u-re not contv.mplated. Moreover the isr.u-.s wi' 

very in good^ and bad crop year, nnlass the coarse corelar 

-ol th ' bubaidised price, off-tabe' 

x^om the public distribution is ^-r- 

aua,u« is iiKely to go down in ? oood 

crop year. On the other h-nd much i i- ^ 

n.-na much larger numbvrs are lik'^l- 

to depend on issues from the fair nrice «hnrhc 

‘-.ic i.aj.£ price shops in a noor '-'rov 

year. It would be a reesonAblo -,.«e ' ,4’ . ' ' 

eu Th- 4=4.1. ' ' “ and a realistic target fcr 

the Fifth Plan to aim at 1.5 ..dlUon tonnes of issues in 
poor crop year .and 0.75 million tonnes in a good crop year. 
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3.21 In a bvad year/ while issues have to be stepped up, 
p3X)Cursnent is lively to be smaller. Larger issues are, 
therefore, possible only by drawing upon a buffer stock*- 
Apart from the quantum of issues, the buffer stock is rsietrd. 
to fluctuations in output. As mentioned earl i=r, coarse 

c;-:; —Is are subject to large such fluctuations in output, 
kais points to the need for building up a lexger stock in 
relation to issues than in the case of coarso cereals. It 
may be mentioned that, contrary to earlier impression, it 
is possible to keep coarse cereals in sto rate for a faii'ly 
long period. The Agriculture Prices Commission has recomm- 
ended that a target of about 2 million tonnes of coarse 
cereals may be aimed at for the near future. However, 
taking into account the present scarcities as al.so the 
constraints on output, the Fifth Plan may aim at building 
up a buffer stock of one million tonnesr With this size 
of the buffer stock, it may be possible to sustain issues 
frcxii the public distribution s^'^stem at the envisaged rate. 

3.22 Adequate procurement is^crueiai to the fulfilment of 
the targets in resp^t of issues and tuffer stocks of coarse 
cereals, in th© absence^ of effective arrangements for 
procurenents, the system would languish and di© out, so 
fcr, coarse cereals have been purchased in tine open nark at 
under price support operations except in Maharashtra, where 
..ir-:opcly procurement has been in force, and in Mysore, where 
a les/y on producers has been • in operation. A lev^;- on dealers 
was imposed in Punjab, Madhya Pradesh, Rajasthan and 

Uttar Pradesh daring 197 2“7 3. a suitable package of devices 
has to be worked out for more effective results in th© future. 

3*23 In Maharashtra, monopoly procursnent of jowar, which 
is the only major coarse cereal subject to tlais syst^ri, has 
yielded a dimishing qaantity in recent years; 
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1968-69 


275 

1969-7 0 


195 

197 0-71 


% 2 

197 1-7 2 


33 


The tuonopoly prpcurciri erst sc-heme v/hich is op .-■■r.-'. in 
Maharv’shtra, is ssabjsct to several loophol,:s* Letely, it 
has been yielding rather meagre results. 

3.24 In Mysore/ too, jouar is the only riicijor ccarso 
cereal subject to proc’ureirt ent. The results cChieved in 
Mysore by levy on producers are even more insignificant then 
by monopoly procurement in Maharashtra, as showi belov;/ 
the cj^antity procured is not even a chicken food, 

(COO tonruis) 


19i8-69 20 

1969-70 8 

197 0-71 ■■ 2 

197 1-7 2 3 


3,25 VJhen the take-over o£ wheat end rice is established, 
it xv’lll be necessary to extend this also to coarse grains. 

Inter al i a , with a view to avoiding the possibility*’' of 
inter-crop distorations through switch ov'^r of area to ccarse 
cereals. Otherwise, in these c ireauistanen.-s, it would be 
conducive to more efficient, m.an.agt'n-iaiit of the food economy, 
in good as well .as bad y.-=?ars, if wholesal'" tr'i.de in all 
cereals is in jjublic hands. It is, howevruy necessary to 
work out adeejuate, arrangsrients for procurement for the 
period till such time when th .a conditions art- considered 
ripe for the take over. For this pv^-riod, in the light of 
past vrxpcrience and -the production ohrreacteristic s of co,:‘.:so 
cereals mentioned earlier, v/e would suggest a combination 
of an adequate support and procurtsixent price .and an -appro- 
priate le’vy as the basic system of procurement. It raay Iv'- 
left to the individual state .-Covemment , d -ci.,ky in the li -ht 
of their circumstarices and capabili-ties, where to hav- e 
levy and, if so, whether to have it on traders or on f.crrr.i.s 
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or a suitable combination of the two. In making this 
choice-:, the States, will no doubt, hava to t ake into account 
the system adopted* by them for wheat and rice, 

3,26 In poor crop years, the procurement price may be 
fixed at an appropriately higher level than the support 
price. The support proce may be indicated at the beginning 
of the sowing season while the procurement price, may be 
announced only when the crop prospects are reasonably clear. 
The- success of this ^stam will depend, firstly, on an 
adeguats support price. It must be an effective and not a 
mere paper pric-a. In other words, it must be fixed at a 
level which the market price is like to come down to in a 
good crop year. While the support price m?^y be related to 
the cost of production, in estimating the former the various 
cost elements may be allowed on a rath-?r liberal basis. 
Moreover, the costs may ba estimated, not in reference to a 
good erbp year, but an avsxage of good, bad and normal ye.ars. 
Coarse cereals are mostly grown in dry regions which, for 
want of adec^ate irrigation facilities, are poor and backward. 
A liberal support price will also serve the ends of social 
justice and provide some relief to areas that have not so far 
had their due chare in economic development. In the rela~ 
tively well off wheat growing regions, an adeguate price for 
coarse cereals will also provide an added incentive to esqjan-d 
area under khariff c cereals. In these regions, because of 
climate reasons, kharif cereals, for example maize, often 
involve higher costs of cultivation p-^r hectare than wheat 
in rabi. This factor must be taken into account in fixing 
the support price for coarse cereal s^ if the wheat growing 
regions are to be encouraged to put in extra effort into 
growing Khcrif cereals as a second' crop in 3.ands which are' 
not suitable for rice. 
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3.21 • The procurOTent pries may be looked upon mainly as a 
device for procure ent. In line with this concept, the 
procurement price may be fixed only after the; crop prospects 
are {|iite clear. In poor seasons, it would need ixi be fixed 
at a level appropriately higher 'compared to the supirort 
price- In good seasons, the procurement price ne-pd not be 
fixed at a lavsljtigher than the support price. The fact 
that thv:; output of coarse cereals is subject to v/ide fluc- 
tuations means that, in good years, the output can be much 
above the normal, This, given an aclecju ate price# ^ould 
make it possible to procure large quantitites at the support 
price. No such opportunity should be allowed to go waste 
for want of adequate preparations for prccuren^ent, 

3.28 While adeepate support and procurd:nent prices may 
help to procure substantial quantitites of coarse cereals 
in a good crop season, for pushing up procurerient to the 
levels envisaged above, ah element of compulsion will -also 
be necessary. This would be even more necessary in a poor 
crop year when , unless the procurement price is fixed at 
e.n inordinately high level, voluntrary procurciment is likely 
to be very inadequate. In the context of ttie production 
characteristics of coprse cereals, an eluent of compulsion 
may be provided ry a le^vy as discussed above, 

3.29 Where a levy on traders is resorted to# its success 
will depend, apart from e high order of honestly and effic- 
iency on the part of personnel of public procurement agencies# 
on existeince of widespread and efficient system of regulated 
markets. In seyaral of the main producing Sb-'tes# a. 

fairly good syst.3n of regulated markets already •■'xists. In 
others this will have to be created as a matter of high 
priority. It 'is only this- way that it can- be t-nsure;.'’. that 
a high proportion the marketable surplus rofaually arrives 
In markets and is either directly purchased fcy the public 
agencies or# at, least# becomes subject to the levy on traders. 
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Average area and 
tri enn ium en din g 

output of Goarse Ce 
1964-65 and 197 1-7 2 

reals for 

‘ the 





P 

roduction 



hectares) 

(L-r'i: 

1') tonnes) 


State 

Tri enn ium 

Endinq 

Trieiiriium 

: jl'i'ling 



1964-65 

• 197 1-7 2 

1964-65 

197 1-7 2 

_ 

0 

1 

2 

Q 

4 

1. 

Andhra Pradesh 

47.1 

44,5 

25. 2 

21.8 

2. 

Assam 

%.3 

0. 3 

0. 1 

0.2 

3. 

Bihar 

16.0 

15.8 

12.1 

10.5 ■ 

,4. 

Gujarat 

33. 1 

55.6 

16, 4 

24.7 

5. 

Haryana 

■ 

13. 3 

— 

9. ft 

6, 

I'liadhya Pradesh 

43. 1 

48,7 

26 . 4 

25. 5 

7. 

Maharashtra 

82.9 

82.6 

40 . 4 

31. 3 

i. 

Mysore 

50.4 

47.9 

26,0 

33,0 - 

9. 

Orissa 

1.5 

4.0 

1.0 

2.8 

10 . 

Punjab 

IS. 9 

8,^ 

11.8 

11,2 . 

11. 

Rajasthan 

68.0 

7 2. 9 

26, 2 

34, 1 . 

12. 

Tamil Nadu 

20. 3 

20. • 

15.9 

/15.7 ' 

13. 

Uttar Pradesh 

53. 3 

5 3. 4 

37.5 

34.9 

14. 

"West Bengal 

1-2 

>* , 

1.3 

0.7 

1,1 


All India d; 

44 i. ? : 

455.8 

245.7 

2Uxl 
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Statefnent: , 3. 3 


Area and Production of Jowar, Average 
for t he T ri en pi um ending' 196 4- 65 a n cl l 97 1-7 2 



State 

Area 

(L al<h Hect: 

ares) 

P tf. 

(Lakh 

■ductiori 
Tonn es) 


Tri snniurn 
1964-65 

ending 
197 1-7 2 

T ri enniuiT 
1964-65 

1 ending 

197 1-7 2 


0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

1. ’ 

Andhra Pradesh 

25.9 

2^.9 

13. 2 

11.4 

2. 

Bihar 

0.1 

0.1 

0- 1 



Gujarat 

14. • 

12.8 

4. 3 

• 4. 6 

4 ! ' 

5i, 

Haryana | 
Punjab f 

.3.1 

2.1 

0.5 

. ife. 5 

6, 

Madhya 'Pradesh 

20. 5 

22. 2 

15. 3 

13.6. " 

7. ^ 

Maharashtra 

61. 2 

60. 1 

32.7 

22 . 5 '^ 

8. 

Mysore 

^30. 2 

27. 2 

14. 4 

19.0 

9. 

Orissa 

0.1 

0. 2 

- 

0. 1 

10. 

Rajasthan 

^11.4 

11.0 

3.7 

4. 1 

11. 

TaiTiii Nadu 

7.5 

7. 2 

5.7 

5.5 

12. 

Uttar Pradesh 

B#8 

6.9 

5.6 

3.9 
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S t at ement 3.4 


,a,rea and production of Bajra/ Average for tx)=^ 
Triennium ending 1964-65 and 197 1-7 2 


{ 

"l 


State 


(Lath hec 

tares) 

(Lath 

tonnes). 

Triennium 

1964-65 

ending 
197 1-7 2 

Triennium 

1964—65 

ending 
197 1-7 2 


0 


1 

2 

O 

*■1- 

i 

" -1. 

Andhra Pra 

‘desh 

:6.5 

5.6 

3. 2 

,2.8 

1 

1 

-a.; 

Bihar 


0.2 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 


* '3.'. 

Guj a rat ■ 


14.4 

• 17 .8 

7.3 . 

14 . 4 

1 

4. 

Haryana ^ 


8.5 

10.7 

3.3 

8.6 

s 

5. 

pun j ab j 

1 






6. 

' A 

Mtidhya Pradesh 

1.9 : 

2. 4 

1. 4 

^ 1.4 

'■m f "■ 

;:|f :■ 


Maharashtra 

17.1 

■17.7 

f.O 

6.0 

i, 

A 

8.' 

My so re • 


6.0 

'5.3 

,1.3 

2. 2 

f 

:9. 

Orissa 


0.1 


— 



10. 

Rajasthan 


44.5 

48.7 

10. 2 

16.2' 


11. 

Tamil Nadu 

4.5 

4.8 

3.0 

3, 2 

1 :'' 

12. 

Uttar Pradesh 

10-3 

10. 3 

6.1 

7 . 2 

i; 


All India 


113.0 

123.9 

'il* 2_ 

6 2. 4 
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Sta tsme nt 3«5 

Area and production of Maize, Average for the 
Triennium ending 1964.65 and 197 1-7 2 



state 

Area 

(La>ch hectares) 

Production 
(Lakh tonnes) 

Triennium 

1964-65 

ending 
197 1-7 2 

Trianniura 

1964-65 

ending 
1971-7 2 


0 

1 

2 

. iir 

3 

4 

1. 

Andhra Pradesh 

2.1 

' 2. 4 

1.9 

3.i ; 

2. 

Assam 

0. 2 

0.3 

0. 1 


3. 

Bihar 

8.0 

9. 2 

7.9 

7.i . ■ 

4. 

Gujarat 

2, 3 

2.8 

2.8 

3.9 

5. 

Haryana v 

5,5 

6.6 

6.4 

9.9 

6. 

pun j ab 1 





7. 

Madhya Pradesh 

4.9 

6.0 

5.4 

5.-0 

8. 

Maharashtra 

r».3 

C.4 

0. 2 

0.4 

9. 

Mysore 

0.2 

' 0.7 

0. 1 

2,1 

10. 

Orissa 

0.2 

0.8 

n ^ 

0.6 

11. 

Raj asthan 

-6. . 

7.7 

7.2 

7.3 

12. 

Tamil Hadu 

-■ 

0.1 

- 

0. 1 

13, 

Uttar Pradesh 

10.9 

15.0 

8.9 

12.8 

1 

"West Bengal 

0.5 

0.5 

0.4 

O.i, 


All India 

46^ 

57.8 

J. ' 

60 .6 


statement 3.6 


Area and Prodtjction' 6,f ;Ragi, >;veraga for tha 
Trienniura ending 1964-65 and 1971-7 2 



state. 

Area • 
(Lakh hecta 

res) 

production 
(Lakh tonnes) 


Trienniunr 
1964-65 - 

ending 
197.1-7 2 

T ri '■nniuir 
1964-65 

ending 

197 1-7 2 


0 

I ' 

2 

3 

4 

1. 

Andhra Pradesh 

3.4 

2.9 

2,9 

2.5 

2. 

Bihar 

1.8 

1.6 

1.0 

0.8 

3, 

Gu j arat 

0.7 

0. 5 

0.6 

0.5 

4. 

Kerala 

0.1 

0. 1 

C. 1 

0. 1 

5. 

Madhya Pra-dssh 

0. 2 

0.2 

■■ ^ 

0. 1 . 

6. 

Maharashtra 

2. 3 

2.2 

1.7 

1.7 

7. 

MySD re 

10.8 

10.5 

S.7 

8,8 

8. 

Orissa 

0-7 . 

1.5 

0.4 

1,4 

9. 

Tamil Nadu 

3.3 

.3.1 

■ 3. 5 

3.2 

10. 

Uttar Pradesh 

1.8 

2.6 

1. 4 

2.3 

11. 

West Bengal 

0. 1 

0.1 

— ■ 

0. 1 


All India 

25. 2 

25.5 

20. 3 _ 

21.5 
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Statement 3.7 


Area and production of Small Millets, Average fof 
the Triehniurn ending 1964-65 and i97i-7 2 



State 

Area 

(Lakh hect; 

^.resl 

production 
(Lakh bonnes) 


Triennium 

1964-65 

ending 
1971-7 2 

Triennium 

1964-65 

ending 
1971-7 2 


0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

1. 

Andhra Pradesh 

9.7 

1.7. 

4.0 

2. 1 

2. 

Assam 

0. 1 

0.1 



3. 

Bihar 

2. 2 

2,2 

1.0 

i.t 

4. 

Go. j arat 

■ 1.8 

1.5 

1.4 

1.3 

5. 

6. 

Haryana | 
Punjab f 

0. 2 

0. 2 

- 

. - 

•7-. 

Keral a 

0.1 

0.1 

- 


•8. 

Madhya Pradesh 

13.9 

16.3 

3.0 

. 3.8 

9. 

Maharashtra 

2.0 

2. 1 

0.8 

0.8 

10. 

Mysore 

4. 3 

4. 2 

1.4 

0.9 

11. 

Orissa 

' 0,5 

1.6 

0. 3 

• 0.6 

12. 

Raj asthan 

0.8 

0.7 

0. 3 

0.3 

'1:3.: 

Tajriil Nodu 

4.9 

4.6 

3.8 

3.6 

14. 

Uttar Pradesh 

5.6 

4. 9 

2.9 

2r8 

15. 

West Bengal 

0. 1 

0.1 


0. 1 


All India 

46. 5_ 

46.8 

19.5 

17.7 
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Area, and Production of Barley, Av^raa,. f, 
the Trienniam endJ-ng 1964-65* ;-'nd 197 1^7 



Stat:' 

Area 

(Lakh hect' 

ares) 

F ro-:; 
(La3v 

-uc tiori 
.h tcnnp^^":) 



Trienniurr! 

1964-65 

ending 

197 1-7 2 

Triennium 

1964-65 

ending 

197 1-7 2 


0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

1. 


3. 4 

2,5 

2. 1 

1« 6 

2 m 

3 m 

'Tujarat 

Hari^'ana t 

- 

0.1 


X# 

•r* . 

A 

Punjab f 

1.5 

1.7 

1 . 

2. 0 

5 

Madhya Pradesh 

1.6 

1.7 

1. 3 

1.6 

6. 

7. 

Raj asthan 

4.4 

4. 8 

4.8 

6. 2 

Uttar Pradesh 

15.9 

13.7 

13,0 

14,1 

s « 

VJast Bengal 

0. 4 

0,6 

0. 2 

0.5 


All India 

28.3 

25.8 

23. 3 

26.7 
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SOME ASPECTS OF PUBLIC DISTRIBUTION 
OF FOODGRAINS IN INDIA 


P.S. GEORGE 



SOME ASPECTS OF PUBLIC DISTRIBUTION OF FDODGMINS 

IN INDIA 

- P .S Georqe 

A3 ENCIES INVOLVED A4D 
THEIR HJi-'IcriONS 

Iha Goverrsinent of India, State Government, and a 
number of other agencies are involved in arranging 
procurement, movement, storage and distribution. At the 
Central level, the department of food provides policy 
directions and general supervision, and the Food Corpora' 
tion of India (Fd) handles the procurement, imports, 
storage and distribution. The procurement and sales 
price of foodgrains from the central pool are determined 
by the Central Government on the termir the Central 
Government on the basis of recommendations from the 
Agricultural prices Commission and viev,?s expressed by 
the National Development Council. 

Some of the state corporations act' as agents of 
the FCI for procurement and internal distribution. Many 
State Governments have their own Food and Civil Supplies 
departments. In some areas producer co-operative 
societies are involved in procurement, and consumer 
co-operative societies are involved in distribution. 
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malmv''" has besn undertaken 

^ -y un,er price support operations. However, i,*en 

-JnrtUe"T "" obtaining adeguate 

is 

*i* 'Y\ «v . 


tr^arift farmers, miliars and 

differ °+ P-®-®“Ption were adopted. The states had u«e'' 

* rent procurement methods for different crops and 
changed these methods from year to year. P ' 

■ During 1977 there had been freouent restrtctlons 
on mo.roment of foodgrains by private traders beiween 
- or even oetween regions in a state the ron^'na 
*--jUlations were created primarily for the adninistrativ 
convenience of procurement. The hud-- -acc , 
during 1977 had enabled the government ‘t'o r^L've alT^'”'^ 

movement restrictions. 

In certain cases the FGT ar+c? ; 5 c +k u 

for both procurement and distribution « T ! t'? 

foodgrains are distributed throughii;ntd etrti . 
knovm as fair d-- re ^hr.r- . -^censec retail shop 

coverage of fairer,-' 

from these shops ^ ^ purchases 

«oe onops arc determined bv the -t-T + n 

The transDort ^ ^ governments. 

^ansport charges,, commission to the ro+-^--i 
price of foodaraine af •fK -u i -^-tcjilers, and 

fixed by the stat-^ ^ retail levels are 

y ne state governments. 


3j ^Ug42 HAMDT.Pn 

Pj-ocurement: During the last t«Aian+ 

Procurement had recorded suVstantLr^' 

Pill.ron tonnes in 1963-64 to 15 5 luiVn T"" 

xo#D tonnes in 1983- 



consisting of about 7.0 million tonnes of rice, 3.5 
million tonnes of v>;heat and 0,2 million tonnes of coarse 
grains. 

Pace accounted for the major share of the total 
procurement during the earl/ si;:ties, but towards early 
seventies v’/heat procitroinont exceeded rice procure'sent , 
While procurement of rice accounted for 2.8 per cent of 
rice production in 1963-64, this has gone upto about 13 
per cent in 1983-84, Wheat procurement increased from 
one per cent of production in 1963-64 to about 19 per 
cent in 1983-84, For all foodgrains the share of procure- 
ment in -the total production increased from 1.4 per cent 
in 1963-64 to about 11 per cent in 1983-84, 

During 1980-81 about 35 per cent of the market 
arrivals of rice was procured by government agencies, 
end wheat procurement was about 60 per cent of rnarlcet 
arrivals of wheat. 

About 2/3 of the wheat procurement in India came from 
Punjab, Haryana Ci6,9 per cent .in 1983-84) and bttar 
Pradesh {17.4 per cent in 1983-84) were the other 
important states accounting for wheat procurement. Punjab 
was also a major contributor of rice procurement with a 
share of about 48 per cent in 1983-84, 

About half the production of wheat in Punjab was 
procured by the gov.ernment agencies, and the share of 
rice procurement in the total production was over 30 per 
cent . 


During the sixties and sarj.y seventies, the govern- 
ment announced minimum support prices were in the nature 
of a long term guarantee to th^' oroducers, and the 
procurement prices '.were the prices at v/nich the required 
quantities for maintaining the public distribution system 
and for building up buffer stocks were actually purchased. 
Prom the mid-seventies, the practice of announcing the 
minimum support prices was given up mainly, because alf 
cuantities offered for sale were purchased at the 
ivx'curament price. 

The procurement price of viieat increased from 
Rs.540 per tonne during 1965-66 to Rs.i,510 pertonne 
during 1983-84, The procurement price of paddy increased 
from Rs.4CX) per tonne during 1965-66 to Rs.1,329 per tonne 
by 1983-84. 

The farm-harvest price in many stotos had been 
higher than the procurement price. Punjab {a non-rice- 
consuming state) was the only exception where the farm- 
harvest orice of paddy vjas more or less the same as the 
procurement price. In Punjab, the g,ap botv^een the market 
price of v^rheat end its. procurement price was narrow. A 
large proportion of the annual variations in wheat procure- 
ment was explained by wheat production levels. However, 
in the case of rice, production levels accounted for only 
a small percentage of the variations in procurement levels. 

Offtake; In 1981 there were about 0.28 million fair 
prxcc- shops which represented an increase of 133 per cent 
over 1971. The estimated coverage of these shops was 660 
million persons, and on an average each shop catered to 
2, '33b;'-pdr;SOb'^,;d 



During the sixties, the off ta 
price shops reached a peak level of 
1966, The irnproved "■.vailaldlit'/ of 


ko frcr.; the fair 
14 iTii 1 1 i o »'■ to n n c 
foodgrains in the 


X n 


open market during the subsequent '/oain had :c 
dependence on the toation shopS; but ti'iroug!iu;.j 
sevfjnties, the total annual off take rG..nain 2 d 


ciu cec,; 



iO million tonnes. The offtake again v/ont i-ip in '"he 
i930s touching a record level of 16.2 adlllon tonnes in 


1933, 


Wheat accounted for a irieior share of the foodgrains 
distributed through the fa5.r' price shops. During the 
Sixties and seventies, viiile the effteka of rice from the 
public distribution system remained around 3.5 million 
tonnes, the offtake of v>/heat vias subject to vvlde annual 
fluctuations ranging batween 4.4 million tonnes in 1971 
and 8,1 million tonnes in 1966. Tne offtaka of rice? v/as 
stepped up during the 19S0s so that by 1983 rice and wheat 
were more or less fat the same levod of eiglit million tonnes . 
The commodity composition over the years is a relloction 
of the relative availability of rice and wheat rather 
than consumer preference. 

Maharashtra, West Bengal, Tamil Nadu and Kerrda 
accounted for about half the volume distributed through 
the publi distribution system,' Jhc three major cities of 
Bombay (Maharashtra) Calcutta (VJest Bengal) sad Madras 
(Tamil Nadu) accounted for a major share of offtake in . 
these states. The extended coverage of public diutribu~ 

/ t-iohi ■ p f 9 too: dg r ans 'if :-9^- "TiV: /ji 9' / ^ . 9 • 7 /' :p 


6 :» 


i'rom 1966 to 1983, 


, . i.nG annual offtakpn 

'■ged gstween 7^.8 million tonnes in 1971 -nd 16.2 mil- is 
- in 1933, the range was veri^ small in West Bengal 


, vvoi, ver/ small in West Benga' 

‘ '^^riations in Maharashtra and lamiiSk -., 

were also within ai per cent of the lov; offtake. The- 

ihe offtake from the p„M=c 

pa>^x^o v.usuribution svstem -"'Pn -;:, 7 

'''•ore or less stable in urh-n --a- - ^ to 

dafir-Hs and • a! “ ■«» neav 

- . ^nd in the other areas dependence on the 

public distribution oni *>' 

^-on v;=io onl/ during preriods of sho.rt:,g.e 

table 1 

aiBsmy inojhred by govehiment of india 1972-73 to 1934. 


Year 

Consume: 

Subsidy 

- - - „ Mi, 

- Cost ox 
■Buffer 

£o^ees) 

Total 


•*- — ^ ^ ^ . 

_Stock 


1972-73 




1973-74 



1, 170 

1774-75 



2,500 

1975-76 



2,725 

: .1 . 



4,037 

> ' ' '■"/ o' 



4,000 

1978- 79 

1979- 80 

2,999 
2,955 ^ 

' 2,630 

2,6.28 

5,629 

5,533 

1980-81 

3 , 24 2 

: h''2, 653''' " 

5,895 

1981-82 

4,859 

l,76l 

6,620 

1983-83 



7,000 

1983-84 



6 , 110 

1984-85 




(budaet^ 
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In 1981, the average annual per capita supply of 
foodgrains through the public distribution systo'r: (PDS) 
in India v\?as 22 kgs with arrange 6 kqs in RajastriO!! to 
47 kgs in Kerala. 


The issue price 
is detertnined by the 
ti’i6 Issue price of fe 
the operating costs. 


of foodgreins from the ratJon sn,.v>5 


state govs rnrfisnts taking into a 
edgrains from the control pool 
Mormaily the state gov irnmonts 


cco\i ri't 
;;nd 


recovered their full cost from the consurricrs. 


The open market prices of rice and wheat indicated 
sub-stantial annual and regional variations. In general, 
the open market prices in the deficit states (e.g. Kerala) 
were very much higher than the issue price. The gap 
between these two prices was relatively small in the 
surplus areas e.g. Punjab) . 

The monthly offtake of cereals from tiio PDS -was 
influenced by the issue prices of rice and wheat, and 
the open market price of cereals. The offtake o-' '.-’hoat , 
from the PDS increased with the Increase in rice price 
in the fair price shops and the ratio betv^een the v.heat 
prices at the open market and fair price shops; and it 
decreased with the increase in ilhe price of price of wbiea' 
in the fari price shops. The offtake of rice -vos influenced 
by availability factors. 

CDST OFiPllBhlCbDlSTRIiQTIOlIb 

Hie cost of public distribution consists of both 
direct and indirect items.' The direct items of cost 
consists of cash expenditures incurred by the Central end 


CT 



vj X a 


state Governments, The indirect iteras consist 
number of elements such as the concesional rates of 
interest on bank loans for foodqrains purchases, 
consumer subsidy at the cost of producers through 
:• educed procurement price, and soma amount of transfar 
of income. 

Since the procurement pricos of cerols '.’nd the-ir 
issue prices are- fixed by the Central govornment, the 
Fd has no control over them. During tl'ie pest, the 
gap between the issue price and procurement price w'as 
less than the handling cost incurred by the FCI . Further, 
the landed cost of imported grains had bean higher than 
the issue price. The gap between the costs incurred by 
the FCI and the amount realised through sales (issue price) 
was met by the government of India as consumer subsidy. 

The cost of operations of the Fd includes the 
handling cost in the nravemant, storage and distribution of 
foodqrains and the cost of carrying stocks. The handling 
cost comprises the transportation charges in moving grains 
to the consuming centres, interest, handling expenses 
incurred at the godowns during the receipt and issue, 
storage charges storage and transit loss and administrative 
overheads. Between 1974-75 and 1980-81, the handling costs 
have doubled over the 1974-75 rate of Rs. 146 per tonne. 

.. r.. -.or increase in the costs took place in 1978-79 to 
Rs.25i per tonne from the previous .years rate of Rs.i46. 

The handling cost declined in 1979-80 to Rs,227 per tonne, 
but it went up to Rs,291 in 1980-81. 


The s5.ze of the buffer 
on behalf cf the government 
of factors such as local pro 
from the public ’CtLstribution 


stock maintained b/ 
of India depend on a 
cu r ern ent , i inp o rt s an 
E’/stem. While the 


the FtTI 
nu;.iker 
d offtake 
?CI .had 


practically no buffer stock 
had a buffer stock of about 


during 1974-7 
7.1 million t 


i), Oy 1 1 I, 

o n n vi s ij ’ju 00 clc..j X'ci 


in addition to the operational stock of 


5.1 million 


ns 


tonnes. The cost of carryinq buffear stocks varied between 
R.s.236 per tonne during 1977-'-78 and Hs.349 per tonne 


during 1975-76, The diff-orence between cost Incured by 
the Fd and the issue price is reimbursed to the PCI as 
consumer subsidy. The government also reimburses the cost 
of carrying buffer stocks. 


The government subsidy increased frera Rs.117 crore 
in 1972-73 to Rs,835 crore in 1983-84, The budgat estimates 
for 1984-85 has a provision of Rs.850 crore towards subsidy. 
While the breakup of the subsidy is not available for the 
period upto 1976-77, data for the subsequent years indicate 
that he consumer subsidy was higher than the cost of 
carrying buffer stocks. The actual share of these two 
depended on the quantity distr5.buted and the size of the 
buffer stock (Table l) « 

'Fhe changes in ' consi.!mer subsidy reflected the ciiarnos 
in procurement prices, procurement costs, handling costs 
and issue prices. The subsidy on imported grains 'was much 
h.lgher than the subsidy on locally px-odu cod grain:-, n."-inly 
because from 1973 onwards, the .world rmarket prices of rice 
and wheat -vjere higher’ than the domestic procurement orices, 
(price to 1973, the'wbrld market price of y/h-set v/as h-clov: 
the procuremvont price)'.. While there was .a subsidy on wheat, 
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state Governments. The indirect items consist of a 
number of elements such as the concesionai rates of 
interest on bank loans for foodgrains purchases, 
consumer subsidy at the cost of producers through 
rsduced procurement price, and some amount of transfer 
of income. 

Since the procurement prices of carols and their 
issue prices are' fixed by the Central government, the 
FCE has no control over them. During the post, the 
gap between the issue price 'and procurement price v\,fas 
less than the handling cost incurred by the FCI . Further, 
the landed cost of imported grains had been higher than 
the issue price. The gap betvveen the costs incurred by 
the FCI and the amount realised through sales (issue price) 
was met by the government of India as consumer subsidy. 

The cost of operations of the FCI includes the 
handling cost in the rrevement, storage and distribution of 
foodgrains and the cost of carrying stocks. The handling 
cost comprises the transportation charges in moving grains 
to the consuming centres, interest, handling expenses 
incurred at the godowns during the receipt and issue, 
storage charges storage and transit loss and administrative 
overheads. Between 1974-75 and 1980-81, the handling costs 
have doubled over the 1974-75 rate of Rs. 146 per tonne. 

• ■ .ajar Increase in the costs took place in 1978-79 to 
its. 251 per tonne from the previous .years rate of Rs.l48. 

The handling cost declined in 1979-80 to Rs.227 per tonne, 
but it went up to Rs.291 in 1980-81. 



The size of the buffer stock maintained b'/ the FCI 
on behalf of the government of India depend on a number 
of factors such as local procureiTKent , imports and offtake 
from the public •distribution s’/s tern, Whilci the FCI .had 
practically no buffer stock during 1974-75, by 1983-8'4 it 
had a buffer stock of about 7,1 million t'Dnnes of foodgrain: 
in addition to the operational stock of 5-1 million 
tonnes. The cost of carrying buffer stocks varied betv/een 


Rs. 236 per tonne during 1977-78 and Rs. 349 per tonne 
during 1975-76, The difference between cost in cured by 
the FCI and the issue price is reimbursed ,to the FCI as 
consumer subsidy. The government also reimburses the cost 
of carrying buffer stocks. 


The government subsidy increased from Rs.il7 crore 
in 1972-73 to Rs,835' crore in 1983-84, The budget estimates 
for 1984-85 has a provision of Rs.850 crore towards subsidy. 
While the breakup of the subsidy is not available for the 
period upto 1976-77, data for the subsequent years indicate 
that he consumer subsidy was higher than the cost of 
carrying Buffer stocks. The actual share of these two 
depended on the quantity distributed and tli© size of the 
buffer stock. (Table l) . 

Tne changes in 'consumer subsidy reflected the changes 
in procurement prices, procurement costs, handling costs 
and issue prices. The subsidy on imported grains was much 
higher than the subsidy on locally produced, gi'aina, mainly 
because from 1973 onv</ards the world market prices of rice 
and wheat 'V'/ere higher’ than the domestic procurement prices, 
(price to 1973, the'world market price of whe.at was .n-alo'W 
the procurement price)', Vifhile there was .a subsidy on wheat, 



• :'^t profit from rice prior to 1977-78, from 1977-78 

or*v;qras Poth rice and wheat ■ are subsidised. The gap 
between the consumer subsidy on \/'/heat end rice indicated 
a declining tendency over the years. 


The -budget estimates for 1984-85 assumes the economic 
cost per iguintal inclusive of cost of sales of foodgrains 
(purchase, procurement incidentals, and distribution cost) 
for rice at Rs. 269,45 against Rs. 241. 12 in 1933-84. For 

wheat the economic cost per quintal is placed at Rs. 220. 19 
against Rs.2D2.28. The budget estimates for consumer 
subsidy per quintal of rice is Rs.i5.87 in 1984.85 against 
Rs.40.83 in 1983.84, and for wheat Rs. 31.34 against; 

Rs.30.72. (Table 2) . 

TABLE 2 

fbuES OF OBNSUtiER SUBSIDY INCURRH) BY TFiE GOVERNMENT OF li'IDIA 
■ (Rs. / tonnes) 



Wheat : ^ 

Local . Imported 


Rice All 

(Local) Commodities 


1973-74 

165.9 

587.1 

(-) 19.5 


1974-75 

16.9 

553.3 

(-) 53.7 


1975-76 

107.4 

408.2 

(-) 81.5 

264.1 

1976-77 

116.8 


(-) 73.2 

207.4 

1977-78 

316.3 

- 

' 

271.9 

1978-79 

327.2 


190 .6 

297 .8 

1979-80 

281.4 


177.1 

246.8 

1980-81 

402.0 


340.3 

376.6 

1983-85 

307,2 


468.3 


1985-83 

313.4 

- 

458.7 


- - „ 

A^ negative sign 

indicates 

net gain. 

- - - - 
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INDIRECT SLiBSID/ 

The FCI g-ets loans at concessional rates of 
interest fox foodgrain trade, Fuxcher, working capital 
is provided bv the government at concessional 'rates. 

An estimate .of the interest . sub si d'/ gained by the FCI 
during 1980-81 is about Rs.95 crores. 


The consumer subsidy met. by the produceis is the 
difference between what the producers might have obtained 
in the absence of the public distribution system and v-.’hat 
they have actually received under the existing marketing 
arrangement, the measurement ox this involves a number of 
assumptions. 


Whether or not there is a subsidy by the farmersis 
determined by the extent to vdiich the price in the abse'nce 
of the public distribution system differs' from the weighted 
average price received by the farmers from the open market 
sales and sales to the government. It has been pointed out 
that the weighted average price received by the farmers 
from sales to the governm.ent and the open market is not 
less than what they w-ould have received in the absence of 
procurement. The findings of some empirical studies 
indicated that in the very short run case of inelastic 
supply, government procureraent through l.evy may increase 
average producer price and Income over the free market 
equilibrium. This is particularly true -when procurement 
is made under price support operations in the surplus 


area::a 
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The equivalance of the open market price in the 
absence of the PDS with the weighted price realised by 
the farmers implies that the consumers who purchase from 
t.ne open market incur extra payments on account of the 
o-uj-Ic distribution. It is estimated that the additional 
paymont by the consumers on the open market purch ases 
during 1980-81 was 992 million rupees. 


It is difficult to answer the question of disincen- 
tives for producers introduced by procurement prices. It 
has been argued that government intervention v^?as a major 
reason for agriculture’ s poor performance. However there 
are a number of counter arguments for this based on the 
fluctuations in world market prices, lags in Droduction 

adjustments, inflationary nature of higher food prices and 

the large government subsidy on inputs, exoecially 

fertilisers. When the weighted average price is not less 
than the market equilibrium prices, as indcated in the 

empirical studies, the farmers do not incur any income 
loss. 


Vj 


Data on cost of production in the major wheat produc- 
ing areas indicated that the procurement price v^as above 
cosu of production. The procurement price of paddy 
very dose to the cost of .production in major paddy 
producing states, ihe output-input ratio at the procure- 
ment prices were more favourable to the wiieat producers. 
However this was partially off set because (i)'the procure- 
men 01 paddy formed a much smaller percentage of production 
as compared to wheat and (ii) the gap between the market- 

price and procurement price was much wider for paddy th 
far wheat . , i- - / 


I an 


Data on profitability of input usg, particularly 
fertilisers indicated good returns on investment at the 
procurement price level. Since the procurement price 
has effectively become the minimum support price, it 
prevides some stability in the farmer's expected p3:i«3. 
Considering all these factors, it is possible to conclude 
that the procurement price did not offer any major 
disincentives for farmers. 


BENEFITS OF PUBLIC DISTRIBUTION 

The objectives of the government interventions can 
be synthesised from, various sources as (a) stability in 
availability of foodgrains, (b) stability in prices and 
(c) equity in distribution. 

The coefficient of variations of availability of 
foodgrains remained stable over the last 20 years, in 
spite of unstable production. There- had been substantial 
variarions in prices over time and over regions. The 
equity considerations -involved in the public distribution 
is reflected in inter-regional transfer of income and 
inter-income group transfers. 

In the absence of data on the quantities distributed 
in the urban and rural areas some estimates . are made. 

Among the major areas accounting for the public distribution 
in west Bengal 54 per cent of the quantity was distributed 
in the statutory rationing area. of Calcutta and rest was in 
the modified rationing areas, mainly in the urban centeres. 
Bombay city in Maharashtra and ..Madras City in Tamil Nadu 


accounted for the major shares of the quantities distribu- 
ted in these tv;o states . The volume di stributed in the 
Union Territory of Delhi was also substantial. Kerala and 
Jammu and Kashmir v</ere the only two states vi/here the 
offtake from the rural areas had been substantial. Thus 
»t is estimated that the offtake in the urban areas 'was 
about 85 per cent of the total offtake from the public 
distribution. . : b ■ 

In the absence of reliable data on the economic 
status of buyers from the fair price shops, data from 
available cross section surveys are used to obtain rough 
estimates of the effects of rationing. The results of 
some consumer surveys indicated the pattern of distribution 
in Table 3, 

TABLE 3 

PERGB'JTAIE DISTRIBUTION OF FOODGRAIMS IN KERALA 
GUJAR'vT AND TAf.'iIL MADJ 

Percentage of Foodgrains Distributed 


Annual • Family 

income Kerala Gujarat Tamil Nadu 

. Bs) 



IJpto Rs.3,600 86.8(59 ) 56.6(57) 50 ( 65) 

B.oJ/:) - 4,800 7.6(20) 23.5(25) 20 (22) 

Above 4, BOD 5.6(2l) I9.9(i0) 30 ( 13) 



Note: Figures in parenthesis correspond to the percentage 


of population. 



is 


The situation in West Bengal, Maharashtra and Delhi 
which account for a major share of the quantities distribu- 
ted through the public distribution system is likely to 
.1 within the range indicated for Kerala, Gujarcit and 


-P trsi 


aX- 


Tamil Nadu. Therefore, the distribution of foodgrains 


3 mono 


trie V 


ario'us income groups is .estimated to be 65 per 


-L I ^ 


the- category with -an annual family income below 


Rs.3,600, 20 per cent in the category of Pi.s.3,600 • 
and 15 per cent in the category of above Rs.4,800, 


4,800 


As in the case of loss in farm income, the crucial 
variable for determining consumers gains is the pri»e 
level in the absence of public distribution. The market 
clearing rate in the absence of rationing will be below 
the level of open market prices w'hen rationing existed. 
Using data on the price and quantities handled through 
ration shops and open market, as estimate of the market 
clearing .rate Avas obtained and this vjas used to estimate 
the gains to the consumers. 

The net gains have two components - on corresponding 
to the purchases from the ration shops and the other 
coresponding to the open market purch-cses. When rationing 
is abolished, under the resulting open market prices, 
there will be additional expenses for the buyers from the 
open market. Their magnitudes during 1980--81 can be 
obtained as followss 

(A) Actual Payment 

(a l) Ration purchases 
(A 2) Open market 
(A 3) Total 


(Rs, Crore) 

2,059 

3,247 

5,306 
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(B) Ration Goods valued at open market price 

(B l) Valus of ration quantity' 2^933 

(B 2) Open market quantity 3,247 

(B 3) Total 6 , ISO 

Gains (B 3) -{A 3) 874 

\C5 Ration Goods valued at market clearing rate 

(C l) Value of ration quantity 2,849 

(C 2) Open markot 3,148 

(C 3) Total 5,997 

AddI payme-iat on ration quantity(C l««/k l) 790 

Savings on open market nuantity(C 2-A 2) -99 

■'rt additional payment C 3-A 3) 691 


Thus if rationing v/as abolished, the quantities purchased 
from the ration shops would have involved an additional 
expenditure of Rs.790 crore and at the same time there 
would be reduction of Rs *99 crore in the cost of open 
market purchases, the net result being a gain of Rs.691 
crores. The existing dual markets consisting of public 
distribution and open market purchase to provide a ration 
income of Rs.790 crore to the buyers from the ration shops. 

•Since 65 per cent of the ration quantities go to 
house-hold with an annual income of l^sss than Rs.3,600 
the ration income to this group accounts for about Rs.514 
crores 

BENEFIT ODST R/vTIO 

Both the benefits and costs of public distribution 
are largely sensitive to a number of as sumptions used. 




Therefore conventional methods of estimatinq costf. and 
benefits V'.dth and vdthout-the interV'^ention may Idad to 
different conclusions. 


Thie direct fiscal cost of the public distribution 


is the consumer subsidy incurred by the Govornment 


of 


India and the direct benefit is the ration 
to the consuraers at the open market price) 
1980-81 levels, the estimated consumer sub 


inco iue( savings 
. u cl i 
sidy of 4,859 


million rupees and the ration income of 7,900 million 
'rupee indicates a benefit cost ration of 1.63. 


When the indirect case are considered, the interests 
subsidy to the Food Corporation of India and the excess 
payment of consumers viho obtain their supplies from the 
openmarket become relevant items of cost, Vdith the 
interest ■ subsidy of Rs.85.4 crore and the excess payment 
of Rs. 99.2 crore on open market purchases the economic 
cost of the public distribution system becomes Rs.680.5 
crore, and this implies a benefit cost ratio of 1.16. 

The impact of public distribution on the nutrition 
levels of the ben efici aides in Kerala and Gujarat v;as estima 
ted using the data on purchases from the fair price shops, 
the prevailing price levels and the MSS estimates of 
calorie intake. The reduction in the calories levels 
ranged between 46 and 224 in Kerala, and between 178 and 
196 in Gujarat (Table 4), 




TABLE 4 


POSSIBLE REDlJCTIOlT IM CALORY I 
ABOLITION RATIONING - 


1 Household Calories from Pe 
ocome Cereals 


rcentage Reductio 
Decline Calory c 
mption 


A4. Kerala 

Upto . 600 

60.1. _ 1200 
1201 - 2400 

2401 - 3600 

3601 - 4800 

Above 4800 


Upto . 2400 
2401 - 3600 
3601 - 4800 
Above 4800 


POLICY i:vlPLI 


TIONS 


The public distribution of foodgrains in India 
involved short term policy measures based on a number of 
factors such as local production, consumption regui reriients and 
international market conditions. When the local production 
is quite unstable, as in many past years, it is important to 
take adequate measures to stabilise availability and 
equitable distribution of available suoplies. 



In situations of scarcity, rriarqinal shortages in 
supply leads to a relatively large increase in food prices, 
and it is often the lo\¥. income consumers who suffer the most 
Public distribution of foodgrains in the major cities and 
in some food deficit states introduces a dual orice system. 

In the ’absance of a regular mechanisra for food distribution 
in most cities and chronically defict states, the consumers 


h av e' experienced rna j o 
consumption levels at 


difficulties in maintaining their 
.he le'/ els achieved under rationing. 


The effectiveness of the public distribution system 
v;ill depend on both supply and distribution arrangement. 

On the supply side local procurement is the most important 
source and when the procurement price is close to the open 
market price, he farmers may not resist procurement. .In 
the surplus states, such as Punjab and Haryana, where the 
difference betvreen the open market price and the procurement 
price is smiall, the farmers’ income loss is negligible. The 
large size of the country, the government control on trans- 
port facilities and the unwillingness of the private trade 
t o m ak e mas siv e i nv a s t me n t s on mark e ti ng i n f r a s t ru c tu r e will 
come in the vi/ay of operations of free trade. 

On the distribution side, the effectiveness depends 
on a number of factors such proximity of the fair price 
shops, gap between the open market price and ration price, 
interval and regularity of supplies, commodity composition, 
social awareness and existence of physical distribution 
arrangement. 

In may rural areas, the fair -price shops are super- 
fluou's in a good crop year because of the easy availability 
at a reasonable price and thay sre ineffective in supplying 



'^lired quantities in a bad year. Therefore to make the 

s y s t,e m e f f e c tiv e , i t i s n e ce s s a ry • to f o rmu 1 a t e app ro p ri a t e 
strategies to enable the systere to survive in both good and 
bad years. The viability of retail outlets could be 
established through a stable minimum volume or by establi- 
shing a tie-up with distribution of other comodi ties. VJhile 
in a major deficitarea (eg., Kerala) retail outlets for 
goodqrains alone is viable, in many other rural areas it 
will banecessary to link up foodgrain distribution with 
other essential commodities. 

The effectiveness of : the public distribution to meet 
the consumption requirements of the poor is linked with 
proper identification of the target groups and minimisation 
of leakages. In India targeting based on family incomes 
has not provided satisfactory results. However, in some 
areas broad exclusion categories based on factors such as 
land and income tax payment were provided and the quantities 
available through the PDS were restricted to certain 
.-rninu.m levels. In the absence of appropriate means tests 
■for ,-.o termining the elegibility criteria, the commodity 
composition and quality of foodgrains distributed through 
the fair price shoos have served as indirect criteria for 
targeting . 

The public distribution of foodgrains in India has tg- 
sulted in some- re-distribution of income. Since the smaJl 
farmers were left out from the levy obligations, whatever 
marked surplus from this category could get the benefit of 
a higher open market price. Because of the subsidy el omen-'e 
•the food deficit areas receive an indirect income transfer ■ 
from the Central Government, Further, the consumers douend- 
ing on open market purchases (very often the quelit/ 
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conscious higher income groups), contribute partially 
towards the ration income of consumers who purchase 
foodgrains from the fair price shops. 

Often it is pointed out that a lasting solution 
for rjroverty is to provide increased employment and income 
opoortunities for the poor. While this is the long terim 
solution, in the short run a consumer-oriented food 
subsidy system could a viable approach for increasing the 
nutritional status of the poor. Even within this framework 
effective management of purchases, sales, imports and 
stocks could reduced the government subsidy. 


********* 
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SE MINAR PROCEDURE 

In order to 'make our deliberations effectiue and 
meaningful, ue may adopt the follouing procedure:- 

(a) Each issue uould'be taken up separately, 

A seminar faculty uould make an opening statement, 
uhich uould be folloued by discussion by the 
participants and the panelists. 

(b) bet us in each intervention concentrate 
EXCLUSIVELY on the , specific issue .under discussion, 

(c) Let us NOT REPEAT a point uhich has already bean 
made by some one' else, unless it is closely 
related to soma other issue not yet discussed, 

(d) Let us keep our comments as precise and short as 
possible and take not more than FIVE MINUTES in ■ ■ 
each single presentation, Le may come back, if the 
need arises. 

It is hoped that every one participates in the 
■Discussion in one’s oun capacity, without being a spokes- ■ 
person for anyone. The purpose is to evolve thinking touards 
an affective P,O.S. by means of an open, «nd in-depth 

discussion, 

Shri Anil Chandy Ittyorah 

Dr, Aasha Kapur 

Shri Pranab Banerjee ^ 

Prof, Kamal Nayan Kabra Conven ar) 
Organising Committeo for 
■ Orientation Seminar on 
The Public Distribution System 




o rientation Seminar on the public 
Distribution System; A Brief 
Introductory Note 

The Indian Institute of public •Administration has 
recently completed a comprehensive National Study of the 
Public Distribution System/ covering practically all states 
and union territories in India, in addition to dealing with 
the terms of reference specified by the Ministry of Civil 
Supplies/ Govt, of India/ who sponsored the asslgnement/ 
the s tudy has been able to raise a large number of important 
issues related to the present functioning of the public 
Distribution System. We hope that two day orientation seminar 
being organised at the I.I.P.A. will first of all give us 
an opportunity to share with senior administrators dealing 
with this important sphere of public policy both at the 
centre and the states/, the major issues raised^, as well as 
Seme important findings of this research study. 

Secondly the seminar will provide time for a structured 
discussion based on the expertise ^experience of the participants 
from various states, with the sol® purpt^e of attempting to 
evolve^ ore viable and effective alternative/^ keeping in mind 
the present constraints as well as the of 

improving the administrative design of the P.D.S, 

we therefore plan to devote the first day of our 
deliberations to the discussion of two key papers (see 
programme Schedule) bhe second day we would be 

taking up discussions/ on the theme- 'Towards a viable and 
effective Alternative', 

The purpose of a structured discussion on tlie above 
theme is mainly to high -light the basic issues involved 
and in this light discuss possible alternatives^ as well 
as the criteria for making policy decisions. 
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• It is well known that the functioning of the P.D.S. 
varies f ran State to State depending largely on the different 
requirements and constraints faced in each specific situaricn. 

^t is hoped that a systematic discussion on various alternatives 
and decision making criteria will enable one to appraise 

3.S 

the constraints^ s well as possibilities in each state and 
thereby arrive at the appropriate administrative policies ^nd 
'arrangements for the effective funct.ioning of public Distribu- 
tion^ M the focusing of attention on a set of issues 

that we are listing in sane detail may enable us to learn 
from the experience and administrative practices in other 
states, in brief the following points raised by us here 
intpnd to provide a systematic framework in which ideas and 
experiencea can be shared. It will also provide an 
adequate information base which will help in the evolution 
of policy guidelines and ass<istnufeh^n?45tiea3ic'8^is'£©nision 
making process.: 

■ I* Scope and coverage of the public Distribution Svstemi 

The issues to be takeii up under this head can be sub- 
divided' into three parts. . ; 

a) Commodity coverage , or the number of ca'nmodities 
which should be brought under the perview of the P.D.s. 

b) The extent of consumer needs /demand that Should be 
supplied through P^D.'S* Channels and the fixing of 
stable ration scales/enti tlements. 

c) Population coverage or the proportion of the popula- 
tion that should be covered under Public Distribution 
In this context the following choices are possible: 

1. Universal coverage, l.e. providing stipulated 
entitlements of selected essential coinmodities to 

2. Partial coverage, i.e, excluding some sections of the 
population on the basis of an appropriate criteria 

such as income, assets, occupation, self provisoning etc# 
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3. Universal coverage with preferential access, i.e. 
^vfhile the entire population is covered, sane 
sections of the population may be provided with 
preferential access or special treatment in terms 
of lower prices, larger quantities, additional 
commodities , or a combination of the three. , i 


4. Partial coverage with preferential access, i.e. 
while excluding, some sections altogether from 
the p.D.s. preferential access may be provided to 
the identified target grouos. 

d) If universal coverage is opted formas at present 

is most states, what would be the quantitative and qvall— 
tative implications for domestic procurement, imports 
and subsidies. 

SUPPLY MAISlAGEMENT t The following issues are to be considered 
under this head in view of the need for policy formulation 
as well as related administrative decisions: 

a) The total quantity of each commodity required for the 
covered population (The population to be coveredocuRation 
scales) 

b) The time profile of requirements according to the 
periodicity of issues( rat ioned supplies allowed to be 
drawn by consumers,). 

e) Estimation of domestic availability both within the 
state and within the country, and the proportion of 

can be mobilised in the 

state itself and that which is needed f ran the other 
sta tes /centre . 

d) She question of whether state/district has a deficit or 
sxirplus in commodities to be.jjrocured and how this 
affects supply management. 
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e) Alternative methods of procurement^ sovitces of 

> y procurement, terms and conditions of pr:ocurement, 

. "the agencies fot procurement-central, State-Departmental 
: ; and Hon jjepartmeh'tai o , 

f) Storage, and inventories; the questions related to buffer 
stoc^cs and operational stocks. 


g) The spatial locitiou of inventories and operational 
stocks , problems related to v^rehousing and handling 

h) The question of finances for procurement and stocking 


III. PUCES ■ AND SUBSIDIBS ;. The following, issues could 
be taken up for consideration. 

a) The relationship betweaan open market-pf ices and 
issue prices with respect to each commodity in 
question, as well as the pricing of close substitutes 
e.g. should not the issue price of wheat or bice 
be compared with the open market price of close 
substitutes such as coarse grain, if this is not 
done the offtake of wheat and rice may be affected* 


b) VJhat should be the sustainable or desirable difference 

^ prices and issue prices dfe.e, the 

extent of differenct v^ich may lead:. to both diversion 
to unauthorised^nS^ifll in consumer offtake. 

c) The size of subsidies involved and problems related to 
its financing. 

d) Possibilities of cross subsidisation through differential 
■ pricing in order to control the generalveaGaiat-ianr of 


IV.. DISTRIBUTION ; In this subjoct, . discusslon can . be 
devided into two parts; : 

a) Issues related to constiiiners/factors affecting 


consigner access such as ; 

^:l:d;::;::|?§e||.!Ssu:i^ 

2. The stability of issue prices 

3. The periodicity of 
.relation with consnmsr 


and Scales /entitlements 
permitted and its 






b) 


4. criteria for the identif ic- 3 tion of target groups 
or those to be given, preferential access. 

Issues related to Retail- and wholesale outlets: 

1- Choice and licencing of outlets - 

2. Location and working hours of outlets 

- 3. Arran 0 ernents for providing regular supplies to 

the retail outlets, ■' 

4. Streamlining the necessary administrative 

formalities for lifting and stocking of supplies. 

“'nd 

5. The methods of remunerating retailers 4. v^iolesalers 

6 . Financing of wholesale and retail operations 

7. The comparative usefulness of private ^ cooperative 
and Dep a rtmental ^outlets /F. PS - 

8 . The Operational Financial ■^iabiifcy of Retail outlets. 


V. SOME GENERAL ISSUES ; The following issues may be considered; 


a) packaging and standardisation of essential commodities 
distributed through the p.D-S. 

b) Consumer participation and Vigilance 

c) Arrangements for efficient retail and wholesale 
operations such as 

1. Display of prices and stocks 

2. public Notices regarding scales fend entitlements 

3. Proper weights and measures 

4. Courteous treatment to consumers 

5. Motivation and moral of administrative functionaries 


While comprehensively examining the various issues 
listed above one would tend to, at times^put some 
undue emphasis on the existing arrangements, however for a 
more meaningful and constructlve^-i%rfil ^helpful If these 
questions can be taken up de- novo, in order to evolve a 
fresh set of available and pref^red alternatives. It is also 
important to t-ake into account the problem of consistency in 
of these arrangements in order to assure effective implementation 
and a:srt:^ 4 ,c©nfe?a#ix 3 tAop 8 . . v.-;. - 






^ 6 _ '■■' , 

It is to be expected that there might be a certain 
degree of resistance to^®~.newl/ proposed arrangements on 
accoTant of either simple intertia, resistance to change ana/or 
because the changes may weaken or remove sofne vested interests. 

The method to be adopted for the seminar del ibei-at ions 
on the second day willrb-ethat each session will begin with 
a brief initial presentation by a resorree person follov/ed by 
an ordered set of suggestions and/or interventions by the' 
participants. This will be followed by a brief summing up of 
the discussions, by a member of the organising Committee, 
who will also be acting as the rapporteur for the session. 
Apart from bringing with you the relevant data on the issues 
listed, it would facilitate an orderly discussion if , 
n articilpants bring with them a brief write up dsaiinq with 
each point-speratglv. and submit a copy to us at the time of 
registration. 


LLdT OF PARTI Cl PANTS 


1. Shri A .K . Agarwal 
I^feinaging Director 
NCCF , uz Kha s , 

New Delhi, , 

2 . Shri C.D. Arha 

Secretary & Commissioner 
Food & Civil Supplies, 
Government of Assam 
Guwahati. 

3 . Shri B.N. Bhadur 
Secy. (F&CS) 

Govt, of Jfeharashtm 
Bombay . 

4. Shri B,I<, Bakshi 
Director (hdrketing) , 

Indian Oil Corporation Ltd,, 
Bombay, 

5. Shri S. Bandhyapadhyay 
Secy. (Coop), 

Govt , of Orissa, 
Bhubaneswar. 

6. Shri K.J.S, Bhatia 
Secretary 

Foof & Civil Supplies' - 
Bhopal. 

7 . Siiri B .K , Bhatia 
Secretary 

Deptt, of Civil Supplies, 
Gua Daman & Diu, 

Pana j i, 

8. Dr. V.G. Bhatia 
Adviser# 

Planning Commission 
Yojana Bhavan 
New Delhi, 

9. Shri M.K. Das 
Diractor (khrketing) 

Bharat Potroloum Corpn, Ltd 
Bombay, 

lO. Shri R.N, De 


11 . Shri V.K. Dhir 

Dy, General ^-hnager 
Head Office, . 

Indian Oil Corporation Ltd,, 
Indian Oil Bhavan, 

Bombay. ‘ , 

12 . Shri T.C. Dutt 

Chairman 

Foof Corporarion of India# 
Barakhamba R.:>ad 
New Delhi. 

13. Smt . Ranu Ghosh, 

M. G. W.B. Essential Commodities 
Supply Corpn., 

Calcutta, 

14. Shri M.C. Gipta 
Financial Commissioner & 

Secretary (Cooperation) , 
Government of Haryana, 
Chandigarh, 

15. Shri V. Gupta 

. Director 

N. C.D.C, 


16. Shri Jagdish Sagar 
Adrainistr'itor, 
lakshadweep 
Kavaratti, 

17. Shri P .V , Jayakrishnan 
General P&nagor 
Super Bazar, 

New Delhi. 

18. Shri C.M. Jha 
Secretary 

Food & Civil Supplies 
Govoammant of Bihar 
Patna , 

1 - 9 ', Shri Mohan Kanda 

Commissioner for Cooperation 
Govt, of Andhra Pradesh 
Hyderabad. 

20. ^^ti Ashok Kapoor 
Secretary 

Deptt, of Food ■& Civil Supplies 
Andaman & Nicobar Islands 
Port Blair. 
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Shri Yogesh Khanm 

H ima c ha 1 Prade sh ' Civ i 1 
, Supp lies Corporat ion 
Shinila . 


31 Shri S .J. -Mulji 

Chairman^X State Trading Corpn. 
of 'India Chandia lok Bid . 
Janpath ■ . 

■ New' Ete.lhi. ' : ' ■ ' .■ ■■ 


22. Shri G;C. Khound S2 . , Shri N .Gopalakrishnan Na ir 

Secretary (Pood & Civil S^^plies.) Secretary/ (Food &. Civil Supplies) 
Governri'o nt of Assam> 

Guwahati . 


Govt, of Kara la 
Trivandrum. 


23. Shri V, Krishnamurthy 
iXknaging Director 

Kerala State Civil Supplies 
Corporation/PB.No .1789 
Cochin . 

24. Shri K.M. Lai 
Secy. (Coop) , 

Govt, of West Bengal, 
Calcutta, 


Shri S.D, Lahakar 
Chairman-cum-l^naging Director 
Delhi State Civil Supplies 
R.O . AApuri Bhawan 
7-9 / Aram Bagh lane , Pahar _Gan j / 
New Delhi . 


33. Shri A .M. IMbseS, 

^ Managing Director , 

, Food ‘Corporation of India 
New Delhi, 

34. Shri Narinder Prasad 
Commi ssioner & Secretary 
Pood & Civil Supplies 
Delhi Administration 

2 , N urudeo n Ahmed hfei rg 
Delhi. , 

35. Dr. D.N. Prasad 
Additional Secretary . 
Depa-rtment of Food/ 

Krishi Bhavan, 

New Delhi, 


Shri R. Kuppuswamy 36, 

Executive Director 

State Trading Corporat ion of India , 
Chandralok Building Janpath, 

New De Ih i , 
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Shrigldlthdra ; h ; ’ 

Sac rotary 

Food £c Civil Supplies 
Govt .of Nagaland 
Koh ima , 

Smt. Shyama Khnn, 

Secy.(F&CS) 

Govt, of Punjab 

/•Ghahdigarh. •:.;■■■ 

Shri I'fenoj Kumar 
I^hreging Director 
Madhya Pradesh Civil. Supplies 
Corporation ■ . 

Bhopal, 

Shri T.N. Mbhapatra 
‘ ;M^r;,h:Dir'detpr'. n: 

Orissa State Civil Supplies 
Corpn,/ A_l01, Sahid Nagar, , 
Bh ubano swa r . 


Shri ;R , Partha sarthy 
Secy, (Coop) . 

Govt, of Gujarat 
ndh inaaa r . 


37. Shri H.C. Pande 
Secretary 

Food &. Civil Supplies 
Govt . of Ra jasthan 
Jaipur. 

38. Shri A .R .• Patel, 

Labour Enforcement Officer/ 
Deptt. of- Civil Sc Price Control, 
Dadra & Nagar Haveli, 

■ .y" Sylvaasa^; --:);;: ^!,"!:: '3 

39, Shri N,V. Paranjpe 
Director (i'&rketing) 

Hindustan Petroleum Corpn .Ltd,, 
Bombay, 

40, Shri A.S, Piliai 
Secy.(CS), 

Gov t , o f Pond iche rry , 
Pondicherry. 

j:41/i:-.Shf i' ■■ jah:(7;§7; 

Govt, of >hharashtra 
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42, Shri R. Ramabhadran 
. Director 
Gujarat State Civil Supplies 
' Corpn , 
Gandhinagar. 

43 . Shri D. Roy 
Secretary 

Pood & Civil' Supplies, 
Government of Tripura 
Agartala . 

44. Shri Prannay L, Roy 
Economic Adviser, 

Deptt, of Economic 
Affairs, North Block 
New Del^^i. 

45. Shri A .p , Sharrna 
Secretary 

Pood & Civil Supplies 
Government of Sikkim 
Gangtok, 

46. Shri Ramakant Sharrna 
Secreta ry (Cooperation ) 

Govt, of Rajasthan 
Jaipur. 

47. Shri P.K. Shunglu 
Executive Director, STC, 
Qianderlok Building, Janpath 
New De Ih i . 

48. Shri S.S, Sidhu 
Secretary 

Food & Civil Supplies, 

Govt, of Himachal Pradesh 
Shimla. 

49. Shri Zirvind Verma, 

Joint Secretary 
Ministry of Petroleum 
Shastri Bhavan 

New De Ih i . 

50. Shri la 1 jit Singh 
Chief Commercial l^nager 
Po'Dd Corporation of India 
New Del hi. 

51 . Shri l^hendra Singh 

Se ere tary (Coop e rat ion ) , 
Government of Bihar . 

Patna* 
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52 . Shri Sar jit Singh 
M 3 . Director " 

Punjab State Cjvil Supplies 
Corpor'vfcion ■ 

: Chandigarh. 

53. Shri Felix Sequeira 
Secy.(P&T), 

Govt, of MizOram, 

Aizawl. 

54. Smt. Pramila Sharrna 
Dy, Cornraission'-^r 
Food Department 
New Delhi • 

55. Shri K. Uppiliappan 
Secretary (Cooperat ion) , 
Govt, of Kerala 
Trivandrum • 

56. Shri T.U. Vijayasekharan, 
Secretary 

Department of P:->od 
Krishi Bhavan 
New Delhi, 

57. Shri Vi jayaraghavan 
Managing Director 
Bihar State Food & Civil 

Supplies Corporation 
^st Boring Cancil Road, 
Patna. 

58. Shri Vishnu Bhagwan 
Secretary 

Food & Supplies, 

Govt . of Haryana 
Chandigarh, 

59. Shri T.C, Viawanath . ^ , 
Joint Secretary 
Department of Food, 

Krishi Bhavan 

New Delhi, 
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60. Shri B.M. Vohra 
Joint Secretary 
Depa rtment o f Civ i 1 ‘S upp lies 
Nev7 Delhi* 

6l . Shri S.M, Meena 

Director (PD) ^ _ 

Department .of Civil Supplies 
New De Ih i « 




Shri .K » ^i-garv^al 0 ^ 

Deputy Director(Pp) ^ _ 

Department of Cxvil ^ujpp-i-a'’' 
New Delhi. 

Shri K.M. Sahani 

Chief Director- (Veg .0x13 

, , and Fa’ts ; 

Food and av il Supp 1 ie s 
New De Ih x . 


62 , Shri J.S. Tiwana 

Deputy Secretary ^ _ 

Department of Civil Supplies 
New Delhi. 


65. Eass.-C.S. Soni 

Director 

Food, and Civil Supplxas 
New Delhi. 





SECOND ORIENTATION SB/iINAR ON THE PUBLIC DISTRIBUTION SYSTEM 

(FEBRUARY il~i2, 1987 ) 

SIZE. COVERi^GE /vND T/aSET GROUP QPJEMT/ g-IOM OF 
THE PUBLIC DISTRI BUTION SYSTEM( P >D .S . 1 


S i dh a rt h a _D a sgu p t a 


The seminar started with a welcome address by the 

Director of 1 .1 .P .A. , • Shri S, Ramanathan. Prof. Kamal 

the 

Nayan Kabra then specified in brief/methodology of the ; 
seminar. Thereafter, the seminar organising faculty 
and the participants introduced themselves. 





Shri K.C. Pandeya, Secretary, Ministry of Food 
Civil Supplies then delivered the inaugural address 







In his address Shri Pandeya stressed the need 

a mission. 

to view P.D.S, as an important service^ The more we 
treat P.D.S, as a service, the easier it will be for 
us to solve the problems arising within the framework 
of P.D.S. which are of an urgent nature. So, they have 
to be solved within the shortest possible time. Various 
ministries are already engaged in making the P.D.S, 
effective. 

To achieve the goals set by P.D.S. it requires active 
participation of all the officials concerned from the 
highest policy framing level to the lowest implementation 
level. In this connection, he mentioned that training and 
re-orientation programmes can help increase the efficiency 






of the officials involved wit h carrying out the P.D.S. 
programme, P.D.S. ensures physical access 
to the poor and as such it can be envisaged. as being 
complimentary to the various poverty alleviation programmas 
launched by the government. 

The question of viability while carrying out P.D.S, 
snould not be over-emphasised. The 'various state govern- 
ments will do well to treat P.D.S. as a necessary invest- 
ment, In order to evoke favourable positive & helpful 
response from all. quarters to carry out this P.D.S. 

smoothly and effectively it has to' be viev^ed as a mission 

, Principles* 

based on ’Socialist Gandhian " to help the .poor. 

\A?ithin the overall macro frame-work of the econom.y there 
can be no tangible returns out of the P.D.S. and the 
satisfaction has to be largely derived by treating it as 
a mission. 


The morning session then came to an end with -a vote 
of thanks by Dr. Aasha Kapur. After tea ,, .the 

members reassembled and then it was left to Prof. Kabra 
to make the introductory presentation of the pre-lunch. . 
session topic « Size, ' Coverage & Target Group .Orientation 
of the Public Distribution System ”, ^ 

P.D.S, has come to stay as an important tool both at 
the macro & micro level with marked inter-state differences 
in the models of P.D.S.. It can .be made more effective if 
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issues relating to the above mentioned three aspects, 
size, coverage & target group orientation can be made 
harminous with the objectives of P.D.S, 

historically 

P.D.S. 3 rose . as a legacy of World War-II 

and there has not been any perceptible change in 

the methodology of its operation since 1967, During years 

of shortages, it becomes more pronounced though in normal 

harvest years it helps specific . shortage pockets. 

Within the context of India during shortage periods large 

scale imports of food grains has been resorted to. If, 

however, the distribution system is left to the private 

may 

operators then P.D.S./ become self-defeating. Over the 
years, incrementally the com.modity coverage of P.D.S. has 
undergone a substantial change. The overall obejective 
should be to make it a cornodnent of anti -poverty programme 

and anti inflationary policies. 

It can also play a helpful role 
in achieving price stability through commodity coverage 
of essential cereals, sugar, edible oils etc. 

Having introduced the topic Prof, Kabra presented 
the following points for the consideration S, discussion 
of the house: 

a) While serving its purpose, is P.D.S, covering the 
important items mentioned in wholesale price index 
(W.P.I.) and consumer price index (C.P.I.) ? 
Alternatively what are the weightages cf these 
commodities in W.P.I, and C.P.I. ? 


Does ■ : . 

b) ^ P*D.S. become a part of demand management policy 

as a result of its coverage of essential comrni dities, 
and help contain price-rise? 

The question then arises is thers any conflict betv/een 
these two objectives? The subsequent questions posed by 
him were: 

selected commodities under P . D.,S .wtiat are 

the scales of ration to be given to each consumer, 
so tnat it makes a meaningful contribution to his/ 
her real income ? 


ii) can we keep P.D.S. univeral? What is the proportion 

of people whose needs, can be satisfied on the basis of 
existing total supplies? 


' Present ly P .D.S . has adopted a formally universal 

approach in .which the supply and demand, are^very often 

with the latter generally oeing for short of the firmf=r 

not properly matched^ Concomitantly ■ a large number of 
intended beneficiaries are left out. Also there is a 
lack of match between the range and types of commodities 

demanded ajid their supplies. 


The purpose of P.D.S. will be served effectively 

if the above mentioned anamolies are rectified and certain 

other essential items of nutritional value such as pulses and 
coarsg grains 

/are included. ‘Ration scales differences between states 
. ich at present quite large/ be reduced/and this 

alongwith ration quantity -should be made 'harmonious in 
accordance with target -orientation, ' 
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The psrticipariLS took up a, largo number of related 
issues of which the important ones s. em to be thg following. 

A brood concensus emerged from the discussion that uniform 
models for all stales cannot bo evolved as problems differ. 

Tha consumption pattern between states and also betwean 
rural-urban areas are not similar for which an universal 
scale of commodities may not ba suitable* 

'.The many other uses of ration cards besides food items 
procurement such as for getting licences, passports & visa, 
parternership deeds, registration of vehiclcrs etc, was 
pointed out, and in this context.Prof. Kabra suggested the 
need to explore the possibility of proscribing the use of 
rationcard' for non-civil supply purposes for target group 
orientation to succeed as this improper use of ration cards 
leads to a diversion and hence misallocation of essential 
commodities. 

It was Dointed out by the participants that a universal 
anpro.ech v.dth preferential access to the problem of P.O.S. 
can be had depending on the criteria of (?) aveilabij.it y 
(b) affordibility. 

Where both availibility and affordibility are good we 
may have universal coverage. In case availability is plenty 
we can h va preferential access. In this context it was 
mentioned that states cafc play an active role in influencing 
the consumption pattern, by bringing down tha prices of 
essential goods.,, ' ■ . ' 


' ' f'': 
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Regarding the nutritional value of P.D.S. the ques"! 
sj'-Scd by Shri ^nil Ittyerah was ; do the items heing sunplied 
t-’.'asr the P.D.S. at present meet the nutritional requirements? 

-■ iti scales oe fixed according to nutritional requirements ? 
a reaction to Shri Ittyerah' s query the nutritional value 
. poiSGs V'/as brought out and a suggestion was made to includs- 
...vC assenuial item in the P.D.S. though it was agreed that 
: ■MUd?.ng it will be a difficult proposition because of more 
■ ■■ -Vi ss stagnant production. Some statgg, in fact, have already 
:..i-c.Luded pulses under P.D.S. and others should follow suit 

v. -.thout however enjoining on the centre the responsibility 

. -applying pulses to the states. Shri Ittyerah also empha- 
. -sed the need for increasing the total size of the offtake, 

w. -ivoh^is an essential condition for effective P.D.S. 

An active role, can be played by the industries in carrying 
cuo uhe P.D.S. They should be made to reserve a part of their 
p.;oduction to be sold at the fair price shop at fair prices by 
-P:.-pi,ag trade m.argins under control. The commodities to be 

.-.s jrved by the industries will of course vary from regich' to 
r'.c.vion. 


Dealing with the question of coverage Dr. Aasha Kapur 
- or that it has to- be with regard to both the population and 
a mmoditics. In the case- of population coverage she was of 
■'!-e c pinion that essential goods in short supply which are 

-o to inflation should be made available to certain segm.ents 

|hen;gG|)qiatiop{:.^^^ 

orientation 
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she exoressed her dissatisfaction with the oresent svstam o: 


universal anproach to subsidised products. 


The discussion for quite some time centered around the 

population ’ ; , ' 

cf’jestion of universal’ coverage. Though no definite conclusion 

was arrived at but all the same certain importent points v;ere 

brought out. It was agreed that the coverage of ell sections 

of the population though difficult has come to prevail formally. 

The question of universal or partial coverage would also 

depend upon the commodities concerned. The basic problem - 

and there was a near unanimity in this regard - is that 

since in principle thare is little difficulty in acceptance of 

target-group oriontatibn, the problem is the practical 

(politico-administrative) one of how to identify the 

section 'to be excluded from P.D.S, benefits'? Many informal 

sector people have much higher incomes than the poverty 

level. So , . including them within the purvie'w of P.D.S. , 

it was pointed out, may be self-defeating. One suggestion 

was to exclude from cereals those who become batter-off 
through inflation, 

T^lio question of excluding certain well off sections 
from among the P.D.S, beneficiaries vacs consi wred by 
many to be not feasible.: It may be not be politically 
or socially acceptable, it v^as maintained. 


Suitiaing up this question of universal coverage Prof. Kabra 
said that P^D.S. in itself can't deal with all types of 
inequities and can make a , snail contributida . to reduce 
i.ation ainduCed equities. However/ a source of 
inv_quity is inflation which t©nds to msike certain sections 
particularly those controlling prices .better off in real 
terms. How far iS it justified that these sections ar© 
al so included in PDS, leading to the exclusion in practise 
of intended beneficiaries . He was of the opinion that 
exclusion is worth- trying as it will raduct one important 
source of dive rs.i on & he ip chaimlise a these commodities to 
the target group. It was felt by nany that an el ■n men t of 
exclusion is already, dmplicitly in the working of th^idthe 
higher income group quite often voluntarily opt out of 
P^.D.S. and buy their consumption goods from the open 

market because of quality considerations and convenien 

C..ming to the operational level it has been observed that 
it is the poor who despite the erratic supply & other 
discouraging factors would have to rely on P.D.S. so in a 
sensed the need for target group is already recognised 

Withoji the context of fair price shops, it was felt 

by some that introducing a large number of commodities 

may not be practicable and the practice of including 
Ceirtain inessential commodities like oosi^etic® 


etc , 
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should be discontinued. The objective of fair price shops 
shjuld be to make available certain essential goods of 
daily use at a price below the quoted marked price . 

However, addition of a number of other essential go,jds on a 
super i^sar lines, would help both consumers and FPS 
dealers , 

in 

Certain problems confined v/ith/tlie periphery of 

certain states were discussed. In Kerala the practice of 

excluding the cultivators of Paddy from ’his ration quota of the 

produce of same kinci for a few months was explained. 

In Tripura and in other inaccessible parts of _Korth eastern. 

are not adequately provided 
region essential commodities^^ thereare many supply 

bottlenecks. The prices of items of daily use are 

exorbitant there, because of short supply &^.eavy transport 

costs. To overcome this difficulties of inadequate 

Supply & non availability of goods more fare price shops should 

be opened in these areas and mobile vans catering to the 

needs of the general masses can be made use of. 

Over the decades, certain commodities have come to 
be accepted as the centre's responsibility and which, 
according to some, have now started taking the form of a 
liability. An ertphasis . was laid on central allocation 
fixing scales, leaving bo room for any manocuvise-bility 
upon which Brof. Kabra replied tint the states have been 
given constitutional authority in P.D.S, The supply question 
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is too important to be overlgoke . Ihe impact of supply - 
constraints act as a deterrant to commodity coverage* The 
commodity coverage has come to be accepted as historical legacy 
and as such there is need for a fresh determination of coramoditias 
by expending the PDS basket Besides P D.S, outlets the Super 
Bazar Outlet was established as an alternative to provide 
optional package of commodities for improving viability and 
also for controlling trading margins & for ensuring 
availability. These goods may be sold through the BPS 
under the overall charge of Civil Supply Co rpo rati oh- and 
Cooperative marketing F^^jerations , 


** ******* 
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Prevention of Food Adulteration 

ineffective Legis^iation 

Aintviia Sisrilia 
N M Mehroira 

1111: njainobj-aiive of lbo4 laws is to ensure the fact t!uit geuevaiK- the sendojs asui 


that the food articles v-hich the pubijc buys 
should be prepared,, packed and stored under 
sanitary conditions and %iih such ingre- 
dienis and such processes so as not to be 
injurious to the health of people who 
consume it. In India, during the pre- 
indeperidence period the Indian Penal code 
I860 was expected to take care of noxious, 
food.. Along,. with thi.s, various states had 
their own iawilo overcome ihc problem of 
adulteration of lbod stuffs,. This became a 
problematic Job for impie.meiUiiig authori- 
tks since diflVrem lerriiories in the coiimiry 
were subject to difltTcnr laws on the same 
.subject. Vs'ith a vi-cw: to removing these diver- 
sities .and loopholes, a, central legiHialiou 
came into force in the form of FfC»ention 
of FockI Adulteration Act 19.54 (,PFA Act,), 
its rules were framed in 1955 and are known 
as Prevention of Food Adulteralior! Risks 
1955 (PFA Rules). The main objeclives of 
the PFA Act astd Rules are \o protect the 
consumer again.st ilbhealth caused by 
aduueration; to restrict aitd cont.rol the use 
of food additive.s and to con fir nt the nutri* 
tiorial standards of the food. These jaws are 
applicable for both kinds of foods whether' 
manufactured indigenously or imported. 

Over the years the PrevtiHion of Food 
Adulteration .Act and Rules have been 
amended a number of times. (The PFA Act 
was amended tftrcc ttmes— 1965, 1972, arsd 
1976.) In !976 it was aruended thofoughiy 
wjth the prime objective of overcoming the 
growing problem of food aduheration, as 
our nutiitiona! standards were already very 
low and it was becoming dangerous for the 
society. The PFA Rules have been amended 
more than a hundred tirrtes, i"hese amend- 
ments have greatly increased the se\x*rity and 
complexify of PFA Act and Rules wiihoui 
having significani impact on the achiw- 
mem of their basic objectives. In this study 
an effort has been made to analyse the PFA 
Act and Rules with a view to pointing out 
lacunae that exist in our legislaioa 

The PFA Act and Rules can be analysed 
at tw'o stages, firstly m the legislative and 
advisory state and secondly, at the impk- 
mentaiion and fnforcemeni stage, The 
legislation has defined certain terms, fixed 
standards for differeni articles of foods and 
some processes to bt adopted. At (he stage' 
of Jmplemenlafwn and enforcement of 
kgisladon, i e. for the impection of manu* 
factyring or selling premises and for concep- 
tion and dtspatcli of samples for analysis 
and for iiKtifuiing prosecution against ihe 
culprit, etc. 

LI-G!SI AriVfc A.MD ADVi^sOKV $TAOF 

The first and the most impotfant thing of 
concern is the language of the PI A Ad and 
Rules which is mo lechnica! lo be followed 
by a lay petmn. It has not taken inio accoum 


retailers, who are prosecuted the nuixiinurn 
are illiterate, (More tlian 70 per cent ol the 
total prosccufurns were launched iigaia-»r 
vendors and retailers dming the peritni I9f?0 
to 1980, a.s observed in a statistical anaivMs 
done bv S N Ratit. 19851' I ven \( they arc 
literate, if isdifficuh for tliemio undcrsland 
the language of the lcg!.slatton. On. the oiher 
hand, according to section 19(1) of the PIA 
Act “ignorance of law is no e.vcuvc or 
defence’*. To overcome this drawback, H A 
authorities should organise sonic legal 
education pixigramnic for vetidors and 
retailefs. 

let U.S now- took at the constitution c4 the 
Central Conunittec for Food Standards 
(CCFS), the ultimate body responsible for 
PFA legislation. Section IH gives the details 
of the membership of CCFS and tt is worth.- 
while to noticivthai it does not have any 
representation from food toxicologists,' 
rion-goveffuTicnud organisations and trade 
unions' reprcseoiative.s, 

,Appendi.x B attached to Pl'A .Act and 
Rules giving the specifications for various 
foods and (bod products is not an exhaustive 
one. It docs not cover ail the food pnniucis, 
specially the insuinf foods which are oow- 
.'j-days being used exieusively. K K C* .Mcnen 
of Fiindustan l>;ver suggest.^ that amended 
.Rule 37 A of PFA Rules 1955, which makes 
it mandatory that iU! food products and ns 
labels should be approved by the govern* 
raeru, is not a step in the right direction since 
it affects mostly mass constiniption daily 
items (like dosa mix or papadsi purely 
because the specifications for such items arc 
not laid down in appendix B of the PFA 
Act ^ and if any manilfactum applies for 
approval of its product there is no time limit 
at ail laid down for gening it approved.'* lb 
make this li.s! exhaustive, regular review 
mechanisms should be evolved. In appen- 
dix B, it is not necessary to give batch 
number and date of manufacture for certain 
products {c g, la! mirch powder). There is 
a defimi^ possibility of these getting infected 
by insects or worms, if stored for a longer 
period of time. 

Though the legislation ha.s fixed standards 
and specifications for various food articks, 
the PFA Act and Rules make no mention 
about ensuring the ability of an industry to 
perform all the tests 'for the purposes of 
quality mmro!. Small-scale indusiries may 
also lack appropriate quality because they 
are not well equipped with laboratory 
facilitm ro comroi the quality of their 
products,^ With a view to making available 
laboratory facilities to those luanufacturers 
who cannot have their own fadtiiks, ctmi- 
mon laboracory facilities should be esta- 
blished at different centres throughout the 
country under the a^ies of co-operative sec- 


tor. indii^^triai associations cn' by governmen!. 

There vs lio provissc-n in t'tn’ ac'i k> com- 
pensate bic victims 'Ahu sul'etcii bcnJiiy 
pan! oi csen dcaih due to cor/onription of 
adi!k<t>-ra'td food/'* 7'herc shuuld he so«nc 
piO’iision !o cosnp'ViU.mc syc'’ :icotns 

1 he PfA Ac^ and iTsk's df’ nsv: have pio 
cjsjori hn siandardisancm of tat raethods, 
reageni:-. and provKions,, winch are to be 
adc>|Ur,-.,. '/nc 'he sampse, It has 

been observed that lie asaiUs of public 
analys! and of the d*rcciof, (.'cntfai Food 
laboratory oticr sars a lot. Jh^s may also 
be due to dd'fcrcnces m then merliods of 
analysis or chenncais u.-ed iu the aiiahsis, 
■f'hcrc should be standardbiCd metfmdiv 
avssiabk* to all concerned and it shoulc! be 
made namdaiory ro fo’low only these 
methods while anaivsii^y the sample. 

For certam food aittclv* possibility of 
bacrcrial conianiinmion aiw-a>r, e.xisis, but no 
reference \o bacienulogica) sUindard.s .has 
been made, e g, . for carbonated W'atef, ■ 
Bacienological standards for all fiKsd arlicks 
shonid be fixed as early as. passible. ' 

The FEa .Act and Rules liavc adopted dif- 
ferent approach while perinining the use of 
additives :n various 'food, articles, e g, .iiit 
the case o! ' preservatsses,; tintJO.xidaiils. 
emubibers, slabilivcrs and food colouriH 
there is a list of jwmitted chemicals,. whereas 
for food flavours the lisi is for prohibited 
flavours. Mere the former approach reco- 
gnises the scitet)' of specific chemicals -on fhe 
basis, of experimental evidence while the 
fatter assuincs ihc sdvty of variou.s chemicals 
imiess prosen iniwiwi:ve. Similar to other 
countries out approacii for flavours should 
also he of mixed type, i e. the combined list 
of permitted and nun pet united llavoufs. 
Moreover, if for all !?:>od colour.s the max- 
imum permissible Innh is ihc same and if 
it has to be based on intrinsic toxicological 
propenies, then fixing same levels for di.f- 
ferent food colours hekrnging U> different 
chemical groups is sinscientilic. The law, 
therefore, does not rellcct any imderstanding 
of ',oSu.a.fts and assessmeril of the 
degree of risk.' It is worth noticing that 
there is no mention at all about ariifkial 
sweeteners in the PFA Rules as to whai are 
permitted for use. 

There are some definitions of terms and 
procedures for which wrong inicrpretation 
can often be made or ihey^ arc less effective 
m their present form: 

Section 2|ia) (ml of PIA Act feadcs--^1f 
the quality or purity of the article falls below 
the prescribed standard or lu consiiiuexii are 
present in quaniities not within the pre- 
scribed limits of variability bin which does 
not render ii injurious to health’*. Provided 
that w'herc qualky or purity of the article, 
being primary food, hm fallen below the 
prescribed standards or its consiltuems are 
present in quamitits no! within the pre- 
scribed limits of variability in either case, 
solely due to natural causes and beyond the 
control of hyman agency, then such article 
siiall not be deemed to be adulteraied wiihin 
the meaning of thi.s sub-claase. 

As meniioned earlicrv it is obvious that 
PFA Act does rtoi make :i«y dlsfiiKtion bft- 
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weeo adulterated and substandard prexiuct. 
The vendor or a per.sori is prosecuted in the 
same way whatever i he condition be. 

According to. the above definition, the 
primary food has been exempted from the 
standards laid ciown. But there Is no men-' 
lion about the prohibition of its use fo? 
further processing for food and if processed, 
whether the products of such primary food 
■Is bound to conform to the prescribed stan- 
dards or not, 

Sectio.n seven of PFA Act states that “No 
person shall himsdf or by any person , on his 
behalf manufacture for sale or store, veil or 
distribute: {1) Any adulterated fbesd; (ii) Any 
misbranded food!* Here the act prohibits the 
manufacture of adiilterated foods for a 
limited action and docs no.t prohibit the pro* 
duction as an intermediate for further use 
for .production of adiilterafcd foods. 

The dcfmition of pasteurisation given in ' 
appendix E of PFA Act differs from the 
standard text book dcfmstions, vir., “All 
pasteurised milk 'Of different classes shall be 
cooled immediately to temperatures of 
10^’ C Of less’* but in text books it is 4‘* C 
or te,. 

AT THE lMPLEM£N■TA^IO^i AND. 

ENFO^tCEMENT SlAl'H 

The enforcement machinery which is 
responsible for effective implementation of 
PEA Act and Rules generally comprises. fcKXl 
inspectors who !.nsp€ci the manufacturing or 
selii.ng premises and collect the samples of 
food articles. The public analyst, md the 
director. Central Food Laboratory, arc 
responsible for analysis of sarrsples cosjected 
by food inspectors and the local (health) 
authority who after getting the report are 
involved in launching the prosecution 
ag.3inst the. vendors. 

Section 14 A of FFA Act says that “Every 
vendor of an article of food shall, d so 
required, disclose to the food inspecto.** the 
name, address and other paniculars of ihc 
person from whom he punhased the article 
of the food”. 

However, there h no provision which 
makes it obligatory on the part of the vendor 
to show the warranty or any pmof or record 
of his purchase to the food inspector at the 
time of seizure of the sample This leaves 
enough scope for manipulation. So it should 
be mandatory for the vendor lo show war- 
ranty or proof of purchase at the time of 
seizure suelf. 

Rules and 9 deal with rite duties of 
public analyst and fiXKl inspectisr but there 
arc iruidet'iu.ife provisions lot ^uffcrvist^a ainl 
analysis of the ariicks ol fixu.! m the 
tnanmaclaring concern ifscif. 

Secikm 10 of FFA Act ciuiHvwers foovi 
inspecfiX 10 lake %;irnf»les of ativ article of 
food Ironi: |i) Any pci son sefhng such 
arnckw; lii) auv peistm who o in the course 
ot Csuas‘yiii|:, delivering ^n pfcparing .|o 
dciiscf anklt*' toapnivfut ,f oi cimsigrice; 
tsiS a ctiOsignci* after deiiuny m any wucii 
article to him. 

In ihis way the inspsviof vun t.Ac samples 


of food articles, but there are varioms articles 
which serve multiple purposes, e g, coconut 
oil has other uses besides being a food item. 
It is used as a frying medium as well as a 
hair oil and if the food inspector asks for 
a sannple of such an item, it can be refused 
to him with the argument that ii is not meant 
for sale as a food article. However, it can 
cominuc to be sold as a food article akc. 

Rules 32 to 43 deal with the packing and 
labelling of food articles but these do not 
mention about the labelling of containers of 
food articles which are being .sold in loose 
form. It should therefore, be made man- 
datory for the vendor to fix. label on wry 
such item available In the shop (specially 
mentioning about their iis.e>. K K G Merton 
also observe.i that most of the adulicratiorn 
whether ii. be m the haldi powder, mirch 
powder or ghee fKcurs becaosc these 
materi,ais arc sold in unpacked fo, rm. As long 
os food materials are properly packed and 
branded there is little likelihood of wilful 
adulteration. While the governmem can en- 
courage packaging in foods and take, steps 
to see that conditions conduciv'c to more and 
more foods being sold in pack are created, 
one can argue both for the illiierate vendors, 
about fulfiUhig the above criteria. The 
answer wall be that there must be some pro- 
vision for Che use of symbolic language for 
labelling the container or the maierial on 
sale. 

Rule 15 describe.^ about the label on the 
comainer of f he sample which is collected 
for analysis, lis clauses C and D say that 
there shoidd be mention about the name ol 
the vendor as wcil as the place of collect Jon. 
ft will be bcttei. if it K not disclosed and kepi 
secret by assigning certain covlc numbers, 
since it wilt he definitely helpful in keeping 
some distance between vendor ami the 
public analyst. 

Rule 7 (3) gives the rime limit tor public 
mudyM to submit the rc'.ults of his analysis 
“the public analyst shah within a period of 
forty days iVorn me date of receipt of any 
sample for analysis, deliver to the local 
thcahh) authority a lepcuT of results ol such 
analysis in Form 111“ ■ 

This jwiod of 40 days given to ihc* public 
analyst for submission of report is too long, 
because in the meantime the other identical 
sample tying to the custody of the local 
(healfhl authority is often likely to be 
decomposed or stvoiled. The report from the 
itircctet. C'cntral Food I aboralory; often, 
thcfctorc varicN from the earlier repext ol the 
public analyst. If ir so happens then it can 
kad ti) vvfong reHtdiS ivr istterpretations and 
the cuipni mostly gets the benefit vd din#bt. 
“And the certificate issued by the director 
of the Central I wd I abortitorv (under sub- 
section (2B) shall supersede tltc rcfHnt given 
by the pubhc analyst under sub-^ccflon (1)!' 
ih\ the other side, thcic ts no provision or 
scMpe tot defence to challenge the report «d 
the duevtitr of the C/entral Food 1 aboratory, 

escri if it is erfoheous. 

Appendix 'A riot the PFA Rules gives 
saiioiis kinds of forms which arc lo he used 


for various purposes b). oltice bearer ol rn* 
fofceiiieot machinery The fornix' H :tnd III 
which arc meant for submatirig the unmysb 
report by directCT, Central Food Laboratory 
and ihc p?;bhc analys! rf’ aot even rrciuirt 
the menooo 'T ; 'b/>*r 

While going througn of the cases, 

launched dut»f<g oasf few yeerr u -s rdwerved 
that then: is a wide .uciOon ricov,.-!--- 
analysis reports he o.r tii? ■ 

fercncc m methin!-. m' •.>r 

position of samples), » oi csacsjfrl’; \n sF.c case 
O'f khandsari ie vdAich the pcnur.dMc ‘inr.! 
Cot suiphitr iho.TiiJ.'* (SOA is "ri.j ppiti. the 
prosecution was hiuncF.ed a, gainst :iic vetn 
dor on the basis of the repnft of the public 
analyse (SO^ was 107 ppiu), bui later on he 
was rdeased on the basis of report i^biained 
from the director. Cental Food Laboratexy 
because it was found to be widdn the per* 
missible limits. (Decoinpodfion of sample 
causing the release of $ 0 , in the ''at-' 
mosphere reduces it*.; conccnffaiujii in the 
sample.) 

Sccti(vn 1 2 lays that every partliastT has 
a i*j,ghi fo get the food anaiysed. if he follows 
certain prexedures as given, in tire sub. .sect ion 
L 2 and 3 of Section if of FI A act. Fbu ftere 
the provision, seems to be ineiTecrive dnee 
there is no provision ia the .Act fc?r peiiahsing 
a, vendor if he refuses to sell any article 'of 
food CO a r-urchaser fos aualysi,-. 

Pkr-si 5 i iin\ 

'A.ffer getting the report ■fjom rfu-ptiblic 
analyst the local (Itealriu authi»rin '"!.iav!o 
‘use his mind*' tor catchmg ritic usd ..ulprit 
and launching the prosccuriia.t, , 

Hide y-.A reads as: “The h>cai rtreadirt 
authority shafi suflun a petiod ol ivu d^o^ 
after theirwotudofi of pU)M.vu!iiMi. loi ajuI 
a copy of the report of the resud os' anals>e* 
in Form til cdivtmf to him uikI;j sub-i utc 
(3) of R::!-. " I > rciO’CrtCii -h'O os o\ ?i s**d 
as may be appropriase n? ihe person pom 
whom the saroi'ile oJ die .trifiJe '.‘.a-, taken 
by the food inspector, and Mmid'.meoieC.y 
also to ihe |>crrt.*n if ar.y si’n>-e 
address and oilier paiuculart* Ikoc Kn.m 
slisclostd under section 14-A ^4 the -V-T 

It is clear from Iho part ol ride rimf uicre 
i% no lirmr limit laid dem n tui rite p:.o : of jh^.- 
local (hcafthl atahoritv fot insoaoion of 
pro.xecurion after receiving aw-uUs t.i she 
analysis from rite public anuiyrt the 

cUu.ses 2 to 2 f: of section 1 " haw pocn :fie 
vcmior the right fo icquert to? reirse,pn; o! 
the sample tfosir the diavuw, t'enrtal food 
Laborartuy, if tiinelitirits a*;, me Imri dow?i 
ihcTi there mas he fxwsihjias of sf'Huiagcoi 
dceowposirtoii of sainpli; winch fiwH'be 
under fhccusKxfy of local flratdrtatirfnuity. 
The spoilage is sore to kmd to art tw ally m 
pix^pcf ideniilicaiton and *tsnnc ol the 
stimpk;, 

Section I7|2) reads as ‘any coinpaie. ntas, 
by Older in wriung, aurisorisc any «d 
direcHns or managers tviicli iiunayc.- h- me 
eii'phvyed mamh m 4 {mniagcrt;.?! snpe:. 
sisory capacity) 10 escicts:; aJl sc-.. I. pmseifs 

aiHl take uil such steps ;h ?nay hr }uvev,%ar\ 
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in expedienl to pm-tn? the comnii^^ion by 
the compaify of aity offesicc ^n^der ibis act 
and may give notice to the local tlieairh) 
authority, hi such form and in such numtier 
as may be prescrilx^d, that it has notninaied 
such director or manager as the person 
responsible along with the written consent 
of sucfi director or manager for being so 
notninated!’ 

I'he pjovision to, notiunate a person may 
not be sound unless the person is also .a 
pmUKL Owners aic the decision, inakers ami 
they decide all ttu’ affairs of the company 
. However, whcti food ins|SiH.tof catches them 
reddumded, they may escape from prosecu- 
lion since they had nominateti a person 
called the managef {the |XKif salary ••holder) 
as a eiominee. 

Section 16 deals with the penalty for- 
the vendor and it docs not distingidi bet- 
ween the offences invisiving: m) wilful 
aduherntion; Ibi ima’-oidable contamina- 
»onp|c) syb.staridard product 

Besides, another imponanl factor which 
al.so conoibutes to the ineffectiveness of our 
food legislation, is the muUiphciiy of the 
agencies coiKt-rned with the, food <|ua]ily 
control- At preseni there are ,a luimber of 
acts and f>rders svhich cover the manufac- 
turing aiu* .sale vd' food pioducts. These 
include t'^resvnrion of ¥006 Adu!ft‘r,itkm Act 
195-4, Indian Pena! i/odc 1860, fruit F*fo- 
ducts (.y>ntml Order 1955, \egctabk: Oil fha- 
ducts Control Order 1947. Agf kufturai Pro- 
duce (Oracling and Markelingi Act, 1:937, 
Drugs and Cosmetics Act, 1940, Meat Fcfod 
Products Order, 1973, I'he Sugar Control 
Order, Solven! Extracted Oil, Dcailed Meal 
and Edible Flour Control Order, The Indian 
Standards Institution Cerufi, cation Mark 
and Agimirks Standards There is no co- 
herence and co-ordinated working of agen- 
cies under these comroi orders. This can be 
illustrated with the help of the following 
example: the PFA Act and FPO base defined 
the same product in a difFereut way like a 
drink comainirig 5 per cent fruit juke Is a 
fruit beverage or fruit drink under the FFA 
regulation | Appendix B iA) { 16.05) j but it 
is only a synthetic product under FPO, In 
fact the latter insists that ihc product con- 
taining less than 25 jxr cent fruit juice shall 
ha\'e a clear and compictious la!x:l “contains 
no (riiit jmee or pulp'*/ 

In our legislaiion it is not mandatory to 
publish and adverttse all the noiifkaiions 
and amendments in newspapers and' the 
other mass media. This is the main factor 
contribuiing towards poor consumer as well 
a.s user aw'areriess. The main problem exists 
III this level and therefortx educative pro- 
grammes for consumers, sendors and 
rctaiiers could solve ilbc problem to a large 
exiciif* 

lactiriae thus exist at various levels* 
whether it be 'at the legislaiive and advisory 
stage or at the impleimefition and enforce- 
ment stage And hcreilic fegisiaiion requires 
a thorough levicw' and modificaiions ai each 
and every level to owmome'all the drawback. 
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